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A ‘War Cabinet’ for U.S. 
To Co-ordinate Defense 
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W. Averell Harriman . . . Defense Expediter 
(See People of Week) 
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THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 


WE KNEW, LONG AGO, that the 1941 Bottling of Four Roses 
would be a whiskey of extraordinary excellence. 

We knew—because of the exceptional care with which 
we distilled the special whiskies for today’s Four Roses, 
five years ago and longer. We knew—because of the 
added knowledge and skill with which we slowly brought 
them to maturity. 

But no one—not even we ourselves—could have fore- 


seen their present magnificence. Of all the fine whiskies 


LVEDR 


NPOD TC £€ VYPFAPC fA 


we’ve made or known—in our 76 years’ experience — 
none ever possessed such marked qualities of greatiess. 
So, no matter when you last tasted Four Roses, a new 
and thrilling experience awaits you in the 1941 Bottling. 
New and thrilling because never before have you tasted 
such soft and glorious flavor. 
Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies — 90 proof. The straight 


whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Disti/ cries, 
Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 
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CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION’S 


NO.1 CAR 


4 Out of 10 New Plymouth Buyers 
Trade in Other Makes to Get: 


LOWER COST— Plymouth is 

the lowest-priced of “All 3” low- 
priced cars on many models. And 
Plymouth’s 6.70 to 1 compression 
ratio—highest of “All Three”— 
gives important gasoline savings. 
You save when you buy—and you 
keep on saving! 


LONGER LIFE— Vital parts of 

the big new Plymouth engine 
are Superfinished against friction 
and wear. A new Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner and an Oil Filter further 
extend engine life. Plymouth is the 
car that stands up best! 


HIGHER RESALE— Plymouth 
is the low-priced car most like 
the high-priced cars. Finer features 
keep Plymouth “sweet-running”’— 
contributing to higher resalevalue! 


HERE'S a big swing among low- 
T priced car buyers to the finer 
performance and greater comfort 
of the new 1941 Plymouth! 

You get new High-Torque Per- 
formance with new power-gearing, 
new Safety Rim Wheels, 117-inch 
wheelbase—the greatest car in all 
Plymouth history! 








NEW THOUSAN 
ARE SWITCHING! 


gUILDS GREAT CARS 


BIG, NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH— ONLY 


685 


—Delivered at Detroit, Michigan, including 
all federal taxes. Transportation, state and 
local taxes, if any, not included. Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice! PLYMOUTH 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 
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Plymouth Stands 
Up Best for 
Business, too! 





NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP 


Outstanding ruggedness 
and economy, big load space 
and big 3-man cab make 
this husky new Plymouth 
Pick-Up the topvalue in the 
low-price field. 





NEW PANEL DELIVERY 


Its smart appearance is a 
distinct advertising asset! 
And for faster deliveries, 
this Plymouth combines 
big load space with passen- 
ger-car handling ease. 
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“WAR CABINET’ FOR U.S. A......... P. 11 


Is the Administration’s own defense plan- 


force superior to another . . . why modern 
production holds the key to a balance of 


ning corps the real “bottleneck” of the re- 
armament drive? Why is the President 
now ready to give “war cabinet” portfolios 
to a very closely knit inner Cabinet group? 
These are questions answered in this week’s 
leading article. Revealed for the first time 
anywhere is the method by which the 
White House hopes to co-ordinate and di- 
rect the intricate machinery of Govern- 
ment being created to make of this hemi- 
sphere an “arsenal for democracy.” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN NAVY?........ r. 
There is a story going around official 
Washington that, under the lend-lease 
plan, the Administration envisions a joint 
Anglo-American navy to beat the com- 
bined Axis powers. Is there any truth in 
the story? Here are the facts and the 
strategy behind the facts. 


‘PARTNERSHIP’ WITH BRITAIN P. 15 
A few weeks ago the Yankee Clipper 
landed Sir Edward Peacock, director of 
the Bank of England, at La Guardia Field 
in New York. At this moment under his 
direction one of the most important fi- 
nancial missions in history is going on. 
The mission—to “melt down” British 
bonds in this country into bullets and 
bombers. Here is a frank analysis of just 
what is taking place . . . how these finan- 
cial transactions will affect American in- 
vestors and American defense industries. 


WAGE RATES VS. INFLATION....P. 16 
“Standardized wages?” The phrase keeps 
cropping up in dozens of high Washington 
offices. Reason is that labor’s demands for 
higher pay may set in motion a price spiral 
that would work hardships on a substan- 
tial group of citizens. The issue has cropped 
up in three major defense industries. 


EQUALIZING TAX BURDEN........ r. 
Federal tax experts worked for months 
searching for a formula that would bring 
in a bumper revenue harvest for govern- 
mental needs without working undue hard- 
ship in special cases. The tax bill just 
passed by the House and up for Senate 
consideration has a number of fine points 
which are of immense concern to business- 
men and all taxpayers, big and little. Here 
is a picture of what the measure means. 


ATR POWER IN THE PACIFIC....P. 22 
Fifth greatest air force today (numerically 
speaking) flies under the Japanese flag. 
Sixth greatest is that which flies with the 
American flag. But there’s more to the 
story than just that, as this week’s Picto- 
gram and accompanying article reveal. 
Read and find out what makes one air 
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power based not on round numbers. 


CONGRESS CALENDAR........... a 
After two months, Congress still struggles 
with the Lend-Lease Bill. In the mean- 
time other highly important legislation 
has been piling up awaiting consideration. 
This article tells exactly what faces both 
houses in tax legislation, labor legislation 
and appropriation legislation once the 
aid-to-Britain measure is disposed of. 


SHOULD U.S. AID BRITAIN 
AGAINST JAPAN? _ P. 26 
This is the question which The United 
States News submitted to members of 
congressional committees dealing with 
foreign affairs and other experts on foreign 
relations. The answers present an informa- 
tive cross section of opinion. Provocative 
are many of the answers for the questions 
they raise, for the surprising viewpoints 
revealed publicly for the first time in 
any publication. 





PINCHING THE CONSUMER.......P. 30 
President Roosevelt observed last week 
that eggs can be boiled as well in an 
enamel pot as in an aluminum pot. Miss 
Harriett Elliott, Consumer Defense Com- 
missioner, tells housewives to forego alumi- 
num utensils in favor of enamelware or 
glass. These observations, as this week’s 
Newsgram reveals, are just a foretaste of 
a coming shortage of goods that really 
will pinch the consumer. 


MEET MR. HARRIMAN................ P. 40 
“Defense Expediter” is a title that will not 
be found in any diplomatic list. It’s a 
phrase coined by the President to describe 
W. Averell Harriman’s job when the Lend- 
Lease Bill becomes law. Mr. Harriman 
really will act as the fulcrum to balance 
British needs and American production. 
Here is a personality profile of the man 
who is taking on this key job. 
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RAILROADS ARE 
READY 


A factual report to the American people 


What if the country is called upon to meet a real 
emergency this year—or next? How will our rail 
transportation system meet its responsibilities? 
How does the American railroad performance of 
1941 compare with that during the World War? 


A thoughtful public, facing a dangerous world 

situation coolly and realistically, is entitled to ask 

such questions—and equally entitled to honest 
‘ answers. Here they are: 
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Housing a million men. For the new army camps, the railroads 
delivered nearly two billion board feet of lumber — 75,000 carloads—in 6 
recent months. Work was never held up because of any railroad failure to 
deliver materials. Cars were loaded and unloaded promptly by shippers 
and contractors. There was not the least interruption of regular rail traffic. 


* * * 


Railroad efficiency more than doubled. That is the 

1939 net result of larger engines and 

F cars, longer trains, faster schedules, 

Itcan’t happen again! In 1917 ports and terminals werecongested __ 32.150 TON MILES better signals, streamlined yards 

and transportation was slowed down because freight cars were used 14,877 4 ‘| and greatly improved operating 

not to move goods but to store them. On just one order, 40 miles TON MILES PER FREIGHT methods. In the peak year of 1929, 

of cars clogged the tracks for weeks until a shipyard got ready to PER FREIGHT the railroads a 8% million 

unload them. That won’t happen again because close teamwork by TRAIN HOUR more carloads of freight than they 

the railroads, shippers and government agencies now keeps cars Ui did in 1918 although they had 

moving and gets them unloaded promptly. le ' yy ane eserd a chegaay 5,000 
ew" 1 . 

















Whatever the demand — America’s railroads, despite the hard times of recent 
years, are keeping fully prepared to meet the nation’s transportation needs. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, wasnineton, v.c. 


Xt PERFECT A national campgign each APRIL to promote good packing, secure loading and careful handling of ALL shipments— 
* SHIPPING sponsored by Shippers Advisory Boards. Avoid loss and damage. We can't afford to waste our national resources. 
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New SG Vala 


Opinion is growing that aid to Britain may be "too little and too late." 

Facts of the situation are these: 

Lend-lease argument is stretching out; is making March 8 earliest action date. 

British are having more and more difficulty moving goods across the Atlan- 
tic; are still without assurance that they can break air and submarine blockade. 

U. S. effort to build a bridge of ships remains in the talk stage. Slow- 
ness of American shipbuilding program is a major present mystery. 

Defense still is emphasized by labor and by many employers as a get-rich- 
quick idea; still is viewed as a flash in the pan, as something to be worried about 
rather than something to be rushed at all costs regardless of obstacles. 

It's not a very cheerful picture right now from the British point of view. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














A _crack-down, however--a rush of action--may not be so very far away. 

Roosevelt, obviously, is biding his time, waiting for Congress to give the 
signal, waiting for authority to merge a British-American effort in two oceans. 
President's view is that it is late, but maybe not too late. 

Result is that lend-lease enactment will be followed by: 

A quick transfer of large quantities of Army guns, ammunition, artillery to 
Britain; a shift of whatever can be spared from new and old Army equipment. 

A widespread merging of British and American naval facilities; an adjust- 
ment to give U. S. a two-ocean Navy, in effect, regardless of the outcome of the 
Battle of Britain; a merger that complicates the German-Japanese problem. 

An extension of aid to Canada and Australia as well as to Great Britain. 

A streamlining of machinery for directing defense; a more hard-boiled policy 
in rushing armament building regardless of effect on civilian industry; a definite 
break with "“business-as-usual" methods through widespread use of priorities, 
through direct pressure to get results, through an end to squabbling. 

A _ rush of vast new armament orders for Britain and U. S. totaling many bil- 
lions; a co-ordination of British and American needs and types of equipment. 

U. S. has talked rough for nine months, has made many powerful enemies-- 
and has drifted. Period of drift may end with end of lend-lease debate. 




















Always to be remembered is the fact that President Roosevelt has turned his 
back on isolation for U. S.; that a President fixes the direction of foreign 
policy; that the decision is to defend American world interests. 

This means: There simply is no prospect of a return to normal unless with a 
British victory. The chance that our Navy will remain for long without work to do 
is growing scant. There always is the possibility that the U. S. may find its in- 

“terests attacked in two oceans at once and may face a difficult struggle. 

Labor is to get the biggest cut from defense prosperity; is to get-rich- 
quickest in this period of big war and defense orders. 

For one thing, unions are getting a huge windfall--an estimated $80,000,000 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





from dues and initiation fees--from workers on Government defense projects. 

For a second thing, unions are using strikes and strike threats to organize 
unorganized workers; are finding that intense defense activity acts as a pressure 
to induce both employers and workers to sign up. Bethlehem strike was an organ- 
izing strike; threatened Ford strike is another. These are just samples of the 
trend. 

For a third thing, workers are finding the present a good time to demand 
wage increases; are taking advantage of defense business to make these demands. 

Result is that industry is faced on one hand with rising wage costs and ris- 
ing taxes, while on the other hand it is faced with pressure from Government not 
to increase prices. Big question is how far this process can go; how large a 
Slice of income labor can obtain without touching off irresistible demands for a 
price rise. Also: Another big question is how Government is to restrain a vast 
increase in demands for automobiles and houses and household equipment and 
other goods that use productive capacity and raw materials needed in defense. 

Hope of the White House and Treasury is that workers can be induced to Save; 
that they can be sold on the idea of putting aside some of their new purchasing 
power for use on a rainy day. It's a very uncertain hope. 








Prospect is that Government will need to apply some priorities in steel; 
that even if total supplies are adequate, the distribution of those supplies to 
avoid oversupply to some buyers and undersupply to others will require planning. 

Prospect is growing that Government will be forced to undertake some direct 
price controls; that some commodity situations are going to get out of hand once 
priorities start to cut down supplies to other than defense consumers. 

Prospect is that Government will find it necessary to restrain more and more 
labor groups from demanding wage increases; that experience in shipbuilding will 
be followed by others in which a wage ceiling is applied. 











Businessmen will make a mistake if they regard adjustments in excess prof- 
its tax as a sign of coming lenience in tax policy. 

Fact is that revenue needs are to be immense; are to make further tax in- 
creases a near certainty; are to grow rather than diminish in the period ahead. 
Result is that the minimum need will be for $1,000,000,000 in new taxes on 1941 
incomes. 

Studies now under way suggest that following sources will be tapped: 

1. Individual incomes, with increase probable in normal tax from present 4 
per cent to 6 per cent, with some further increases in lower and middle bracket 
surtaxes. 

2. Corporation incomes, with some tightening of excess-profits tax, with 
either an increase in rates or a lowering of the tax-free base. 

3. Commodities, with increases in excise tax on beer, on spirits, on many 
other products now subject to tax. This would be in place of a general sales tax. 

Treasury is a bit more lenient in its attitude toward corporate taxes; is 
concerned by the reaction of security markets to the prospect of more stringent 
corporation taxes; is not unfriendly to emphasizing taxes on individuals and 
easing on excess-profits taxes, if some way can be found to force corporations 
to distribute their earnings. 




















After the lend-lease debate ends in Congress . « e« « 

Labor will become a center of attention; will be the object of special House 
attention. But: Any House actions to curb labor power will meet a Senate check. 

Effort to bolster farm income still further by raising the level of price- 
fixing loans probably will get lost in the shuffle this year. 
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... AND THE WORLD 


FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS the Cadillac crest 
has symbolized to all the world the finest motor 
cars money can build or buy. 

It still does—even though a Cadillac is now 
within the scope of modest incomes. For America 
has discovered that the new /ow-priced Cadillac 
ranks, in every important particular, with the 
finest Cadillacs ever built! 

Its rich interiors are designed and executed 
by the same artisans who create the costliest 
Cadillac- Fleetwood! Its superlative handling and 
riding ease stem from the self-same engineering 


WILL APPROVE vOUR CHOICE 


advancements. And it has exactly the same 
engine—the most powerful Cadillac V-8 ever built. 
Yes, you can count on whole-hearted public 
approval if you choose this Cadillac. But your 
self-approval will be even stronger. Because 
you'll find that you can step up to a Cadillac 
without stepping up your motoring costs! Owners 
report 14 to 17 miles per gallon! 
*For the Cadillac Sixty-One FIVE-PASSENGER Coupe 
delivered at Detroit. State tax, optional equipment, acces- 
sories—extra. White sidewall tires, as shown, optional 
at extra cost. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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War Tension Deepens in Balkans, Far East... More Defense 


Funds . . . Imposition of Priorities . . . Strike Threats Spread 


War. Tension increased in the Orient. 
American Army offieers, slated for home 
duty, ordered to remain in the Philippines. 
The British mined the Singapore naval 
base and Far Eastern defenses were 
strengthened with Australian forces. 
Japan and Britain recalled citizens from 
Indo-China and Dutch businessmen were 
advised to leave the East Indies. French 
officers arrived from Africa to command 
Indo-Chinese troops as the Thailand bor- 
der dispute showed no signs of easing. 
Words and diplomacy largely replaced 
guns and bullets in Europe. Mussolini 
promised that German strength will lead 
Italy to victory. Later the capital of Ital- 
ian Somaliland fell. Hitler threatened in- 
tensive submarine warfare and declared 
that U.S. aid to Britain would be too late. 
All powers increased activity in the Bal- 
kans. Bulgaria was filling with German 
tourists, wearing boots, some of whom en- 
gaged in a restaurant melee involving U.S. 
Minister Earle. Russia’s position remained 
uncertain as British Foreign Secretary 
Eden flew from Egypt to Turkey to 
strengthen Britain’s hand. In Washington, 
the Turkish ambassador assured U.S. of- 
ficials that his Government’s pledges to 
Greece and England will be kept. 
Rioting was reported in occupied Am- 
sterdam, with several Dutch killed. 


* * * 


Defense. First priority orders were ap- 
plied on machine tools and aluminum. 
Stettinius of Office of Production Manage- 
ment warned of more to come. President 
Roosevelt discounted prospects of priority 
orders for steel. (See page 18.) 

The President conferred with an in- 
formal “defense cabinet” (State, War, 
Navy, Treasury and Commerce chiefs) to 
plan administration of the Lend-Lease Bill, 
stalled by Senate debate. (See page 11.) 

Postwar peace plans must await victory, 
the President told the press as Ambassador 
Winant flew to London, accompanied by 
White House Adviser Ben Cohen. 

Defense appropriations continued to pile 
higher. Asked by the White House was 
$3,812,311,197 for Army expansion, $1,- 
000,000,000 to go to the Air Corps. The 
House approved $1,533,439,702 for Army 
cantonments and Navy shore bases. 

RFC closed a deal for a tin smelter at 
Texas City; the Metals Reserve Corporation 
bought 35,000 more tons of copper, and 
another RFC loan was made to boost alu- 
minum production with Bonneville power. 


William C. Bullitt, former U.S. Ambas- 
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sador to France, urged a declaration of 
emergency to speed defense program, 
blamed “business as usual” for the lag. 
OPM Director Knudsen expressed satis- 
faction with defense progress, but added 
that it never would come up to his ex- 
pectations. 


* * 


Finance. House passed the Doughton 
bill to ease “hardships” in the excess prof- 
its tax bill. (See page 17.) A measure to 
provide FHA with $100,000,000 to loan 
for defense housing also was passed. 

Treasury estimated March income tax 
returns at $900,000,000 ($250,000,000 
above last year) ; laid plans for taxing and 
borrowing. Soon to go on sale at post of- 
fices are savings stamps, selling for as little 
as 10 and 25 cents. 


* * * 


Labor. CIO won concessions from Beth- 
lehem Steel, as OPM officials stepped in 
to settle a threatened strike. Michigan 
officials received notice of a CIO inten- 
tion to strike at the Ford plant, and strikes 
spread at International Harvester plants. 

Blueprints were drawn for creation of 
a U.S. labor “court of last resort” to avoid 
stoppages in defense industries. 

OPM Director Knudsen cautioned em- 
ployers against “labor scouting,” asked 
them to recruit workers through the 1,500 
State-operated offices of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

House rejected a proposal to ban closed 
shops on defense building projects. Army 
and Navy officers testified that labor costs 
contributed substantially to increased 
charges for cantonments. (See page 32.) 


* * * 


Food. U.S. Government economists 
scoffed at forecasts of famine conditions in 
Europe this winter, but predicted that the 
food problem shortly would develop into 
a major war factor. Department of Agri- 
culture study shows that German raiders 
forced British meat rations down by a 
third since January. 

U.S. soldiers are to get more fresh meat 
than the average civilian, though the Army 
has decided on two meatless suppers a 
week. Standardized menus are in prospect 
—the Army decided to plan meals for all 
posts at area headquarters, saving 2 cents 
per man per day. 

OPM announced immediate large-scale 
buying of South American beef, along with 
heavier purchases of domestic meat. 


Shipping. Maritime Commission apn. 
nounced a division of emergency shipping, 
under H. Harris Robson, vice president of 
United Fruit. Purpose of division is to 
handle all emergency transportation prob. 
lems, to supervise sales, charters and trans. 
fers of American ships. 

Commission also announced that U.S, 
ships for Britain will be scarce until 
autumn, and ordered shipowners to give 
advance notice of freight rate increases. 
Cargo priorities were threatened. 


* + * 


Monopolies. TNEC heard SEC Con. 
missioner Sumner Pike recommend federal 
supervision of insurance companies; heard 
Government Economist Mordecai Ezekiel 
present a plan for postwar recovery and 
full employment; received a study on the 
credit needs of small business. 


* * * 


General. Census Bureau placed the 
center of population at Washington, Ind., 
30 miles south of Linton, Ind., the 1930 
center. Southward, rather than westward, 
movement of population is a_ distinct 
change. 

House committee approved a bill to 
make permanent the Office of Government 
Reports. Action was taken after Director 
Lowell Mellett assured committee mem- 
bers that no Government censorship was 
planned. 


* * * 


Politics. Federal grand jury in Washing- 
ton reported that both parties spent more 
than the legal limit in the 1940 campaign, 
but it returned no indictments. All ex- 
penditures were found to be within the 
law. Recommended: Plus loopholes in the 
Hatch Act. 

To Congress from the President went 
the Reed Committee report recommending 
civil service status for all federal employes 
except policy makers. 


+ * * 


Personalities. Ralph A. Bard of Chi- 
cago, personal friend of Secretary Knox, 
was sworn in as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Canada named a personal friend of 
President Roosevelt as Minister: Leighton 
McCarthy. 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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An Old American Institution 


wage Pilgrim costume didn’t fool us 
a bit. We knew Jim McBride, the 
hardware man, the minute he stepped 
before the footlights. Yet Jim had only 
to declaim his first few noble lines to 
have illusion and romance cloak us 
‘round with dreams. 


We coup well believe that Nan Gim- 
mick was the Chieftain’s daughter for 
tonight; Joe Petz, our grocery clerk, a 
wily redskin; Tom Black, true to life, 
the horny-handed smith ... 


Now and then, as the play progressed, 
a friendly giggle would sweep through 
the house as the prompter’s hoarse 
whisper could be heard from the wings; 
or when Tim Murphy’s sword fell clat- 
tering to the floor. But mostly the lordly 
strutting and great declaiming , were 
taken in good part. And at a tragic 





HOME TOWN PLAY 


climax, as the muted strains of “Hearts 
and Flowers” rose from the pit, more 
than one furtive handkerchief was seen 
to dab its owner’s eyes. 


ONE smiles today at memories like 
these. But it’s a wistful smile. For you 
know now how rich in happiness the 
simple pleasures of those times really 
were. Thank goodness America still 
holds firmly to the grand things that 
have given it character .. . the old cus- 
toms, the old songs, the old feasts and 
the foods that made them famous! 


IrsEtr an old American institution, the 
House of Heinz has long played a lead- 
ing role in bringing “home talent” 
fare to millions of American families. 


For a long time back, folks have recog- 
nized in our beans, our ketchup, our 


jellies and pickles the true old-fash- 
ioned home flavor they were brought 
up to know and love. And you, today, 
find this same toothsome goodness in 
our many tempting soups, puddings, 
and rich, spicy mincemeat. 


For more than three generations, we 
have been helping to set a good table 
for American families— using the finest 
methods, the choicest ingredients, the 
most treasured recipes we could find. 
We are proud of our role as home-cooks 
to a great nation. And we trust that 
some day your children will fondly 
recall the good meals you serve 

today ... just as you now look 67) 
back to “Way Back When.” 


H.dg. HEINZ COMPANY 


An Old American Institution 


What’s farming got to do 


Mor_E THAN 30,000,000 people live 
today on American farms. 

Their farm lands, buildings, imple- 
ments, and livestock are said to be valued 
at over 43 billion dollars... or more than 
10 times the total investment of the en- 
tire American steel industry. Gross an- 
nual farm income is estimated at over 10 
billion dollars...or more than 3 times 
the total value of all the automobiles and 
trucks produced in this country in 1940. 

What has all this to do with life insur- 
ance? Simply this... 

The money which a life insurance com- 
pany invests for the benefit of its policy- 
holders must be invested safely in sound, 
permanent securities. Farming is. still 
America’s largest single enterprise, feed- 
ing a nation and supplying a substantial 
portion of the raw materials used by in- 
dustry. Farmers also constitute a major 
market for industrial products. 

Because of these and other factors, first 
mortgages on fertile farm lands are a 
sound investment for life insurance com- 
panies. 

Metropolitan today has over 81 mil- 


lion dollars invested for the benefit of its 


policyholders in about 13,000 farm mort- 
gages. 

These mortgages are selected with ex- 
treme care by Metropolitan’s Farm Loan 
Division. This division consists of about 
550 employees, including land appraisers, 
financial experts, agricultural specialists, 
and others. 

Of course, even the best farmer’s ef- 
forts can be offset by economic conditions 
over which he has no control. For exam- 
ple, in 1921 American farmers experi- 
enced a severe recession of prices and, 
before agriculture recovered from this, 
the depression of the 1930's set in. 

Naturally, in such periods of economic 
stress, it is inevitable that some farmers 
are unable to meet their mortgage obliga- 
tions. In these cases, Metropolitan has 
been very reluctant to exercise its legal 
right to foreclose, and does so only when 
forced to do so for the protection of its 
policyholders. 

When foreclosure cannot be avoided, 
Metropolitan seeks to rehabilitate the 
farm and to sell it to a “dirt farmer.” In 
1940, Metropolitan sold 1,164 of its Op- 
portunity Farms. Of this number, 1,061 


with life insurance ? 


were bought by farmers, 726 of whom 
were tenant farmers who are now becom- 
ing farm owners under the Company’s 
special tenant purchase plan. 

As a result of its farm loan policies, 
Metropolitan has been credited by agri- 
cultural authorities with having made 
substantial contributions to better farm- 
ing methods and to the general welfare 
of America’s farming population. 
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A “WAR CABINET’ FOR U.S. 
TO CO-ORDINATE DEFENSE 


Regular Department Heads to Fill Role of Oid War Industries Board 


President Roosevelt is building a “war 
cabinet.” This is to be a closely knit inner 
Cabinet group. Its members will plan, 
co-ordinate and direct the intricate ma- 
chinery of Government being created to 
make American influence felt in this war. 

Complaints: Today the Government’s 
“short of war” defense machinery is dis- 
organized, sprawling and often ineffective. 
The OPM, charged with speeding produc- 
tion, is tangled in red tape and torn by 
some internal strife. The Army, the Navy, 
the British, American industry all are en- 
gaged in a scramble for available goods. 
This Government is trying to aid Britain 
with one hand while aiding Japan to chal- 
lenge the British with the other, by per- 
mitting a continued flow of supplies to 
that country. 

There is no labor policy, no price policy, 
no underlying finance policy, no policy to 
govern industrial expansion. There is no 
co-ordinated planning for the Army and 
Navy, no underlying defense policy. It’s 
every man for himself in a mushroom ex- 
pansion of all kinds of unrelated and over- 
lapping defense efforts. 

Solution: Mr. Roosevelt is prepared now 
to try to bring order out of today’s dis- 
organization. 

To do that he plans to center responsi- 
bility for defense of the United States and 
for aid to Britain in a group of Cabinet 
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THE “WAR CABINET’—SECRETARIES HULL, JONES, MORGENTHAU, STIMSON, KNOX 


officials. This group will include Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State; Henry Morgen- 
thau, Secretary of the Treasury; Henry L. 
Stimson and Frank Knox, Secretaries of 
War and Navy; and Jesse Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce. Harry Hopkins, living at 
the White House “without portfolio,” will 
serve as trouble shooter for the President 
in removing kinks that may develop. 

One arm of the defense effort, stemming 
out from the “war cabinet,” will be the 
OPM, under William S. Knudsen and Sid- 
ney Hillman, charged with the job of 
organizing and speeding production of war 
materials. A second arm will be the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Mission, which will serve 
to correlate British needs in materials 
with American productive facilities and 
with the needs of the American Army and 
Navy. A third arm will be a new set of 
machinery for what is coming to be known 
as “economic warfare’”—machinery to con- 
trol imports and exports of money and 
goods and to buy up foreign surpluses of 
raw materials that might otherwise get 
into unfriendly hands. 

Decisions now being reached by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt end an argument and an- 
swer many questions. 

The argument: One side contended that 
the machinery to co-ordinate defense 
should be built outside the regular Gov- 
ernment as in the last war. At that time, 
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Bernard Baruch set up a War Industries 
Board that was independent of the per- 
manent Government departments. Private 
industry sought the same form of organiza- 
tion for over-all planning and manage- 
ment of defense to meet the present situ- 
ation. Opponents of this type of organiza- 
tion contended that it could be used to 
get around the New Deal and could be- 
come a super-goyernment. The President 
agreed, and definitely is fitting defense in- 
to the permanent machinery of Govern- 
ment. 

The questions and answers: There had 
been a question whether or not Mr. 
Roosevelt would keep a tight grip on pow- 
ers delegated to him by Congress or 
whether he would delegate those powers 
to an agency only indirectly responsible 
to him. The President is keeping his pow- 
ers. There had been a question whether 
OPM would become a sort of super-gov- 
ernment run by industry and labor. That 
is answered in the negative. There had 
been a question of Army and Navy control 
over defense. As it is working out, the 
Army and Navy will have their say, but 
through the civilian departments. 

Today’s decisions have been nine months 
in coming. They still do not touch on basic 
issues of strike policy, price policy, wage 
policy and other policies that must be fixed. 
They do not remedy an existing situation 














that may determine the outcome of the 
Battle of Britain. 

The situation: In spite of all of the 
clamor and bustle of the past nine months, 
exports of American goods to Great Brit- 
tain—largely war materials—have risen 
only from $50,000,000 a month to $100,- 
000,000 a month, or from an average of 
$600,000,000 a year to $1,200,000,000 a 
year. 

Germans are extracting a larger volume 
of war goods each month from conquered 
France alone than the United States is 
producing and sending to England. The 
Germans are obtaining more warplanes 
each month from the aircraft industries of 
France, Holland and Belgium than Eng- 
land is obtaining from the United States. 
These are among the realistic statements 
being made by William L. Batt, deputy 
production director of OPM. Mr. Batt is 
wondering if it may not turn out that the 
American policy is one of doing “too lit- 
tle, too late.” 

The hard fact is that, on the basis of 
this Government’s figures, Germany is con- 
tinuing day by day to gain strength rela- 
tive to the strength of England even when 
American aid is added. This gain will con- 
tinue until the American effort expands to 
many times its present size. 

The solution: A major job of planning 
and of co-ordination in American defense 
must be speeded by the White House work- 
ing through its “war cabinet.” Officials are 
convinced that only when representatives 
of the Government, armed with every 
needed authority, are assigned to the task 
of riding through with war material or- 
ders, ruthlessly breaking every bottleneck 
that appears, can arms production really 
get under way. 

Immediate tasks that must be under- 
taken and immediate questions of policy 
that must be determined by the President 
and his “war cabinet” are these: 

Labor: A drive is under way to use the 
defense emergency as a time to call strikes 
for the purpose of organizing industries. 
This confronts the President and his ad- 
visers with a decision concerning the right 
of workers to strike for purposes of organi- 
zation when the Wagner Act offers ma- 
chinery for peaceful decision concerning 
who shall represent the workers in collec- 
tive bargaining. Another drive is under 
way to force widespread wage increases. 
If labor gains higher wages, employers will 
demand higher prices. Here is another 


issue of basic policy to be decided. 
Rationing or expansion: An argument 
has continued for nine months over the 
question of forcing some basic industries 
to expand their productive facilities in 
preference to rationing the available out- 
put of those industries 
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WORLD WAR FIGURES AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


James W. Gerard, U.S. Ambassador to Germany (1913-17) and Bernard M. 
Baruch, head of the War Industries Board (1917-18) after conferring with the 


President. 


guns and butter as an alternative to guns 
or butter. Many industries have opposed 
large-scale expansion. Government offi- 
cials have favored expansion. Actual short- 
ages now are at hand in aluminum, zinc, 
nickel and many other products, and de- 
cisions can no longer be avoided. 

Aid to Britain: British needs for war 
materials are limitless. They require ev- 
erything from rifles to warships. A de- 
cision will have to be made concerning the 
extent to which the American Army and 
Navy can be stripped of weapons in order 
that the British may be supplied. Reports 
are that approximately $500,000,000 in 
Army equipment—rifles, ammunition, ar- 
tillery, tanks and other weapons—already 
is earmarked for shipment to Britain as 
soon as the Lend-Lease Bill is enacted. 
Britain’s most urgent needs are for long- 
range patrol aircraft and small patrol 
boats—and American needs are for the 
same thing. 

Shipping: There must be a decision on 
policy: whether to go ahead and build a 
vast number of ships with the expectation 
that many will be sunk on the way to 
Britain, or whether to use American naval 
vessels to convoy ships so that war mate- 
rials can reach Britain and so that fewer 
ships will have to be built. This country’s 
merchant ship building program is scarcely 
in the blueprint stage at a time when 
speed may be vital. 

Economic war: The United States con- 
tinues to sell war materials to Japan and to 
Russia. England contends that materials 
going to Russia are displacing materials 





that Russia then sells to Germany. All 
over the world there are raw material 
surpluses that are desperately needed by 
the Germans and might find their way to 
Germany unless absorbed. The question is 
whether the United States should use her 
resources to buy up some of those sur- 
pluses to keep them out of the hands of 
Russia and Germany and Japan. 

Finance: Underlying the whole arma- 
ment and aid-to-Britain program is the 
problem of finance. Should the bulk of 
this effort be financed by taxes or by bor- 
rowing? If by borrowing, how is inflation 
to be controlled—through direct fixing of 
prices or through a huge expansion of con- 
sumer goods industries? If aid to Britain 
really gets going, the United States will 
spend more than $20,000,000,000 during 
the next year while existing taxes will 
yield little more than $9,000,000,000. Fi- 
nance, obviously, is a growing problem. 

Today, the defense effort of the United 
States is geared to large-scale production 
in 1942 and 1943. The British are advising 
the President that production next year 
may not be in time. What is needed is 
emergency action now. With a “war cab- 
inet,” Mr. Roosevelt will have the nucleus 
of an organization that can begin to crack 
the whip over industry, labor and the pub- 
lic in order to speed action now even if 
some toes must be trod on and some rights 
temporarily altered. 

It begins to look as though enactment 
of the Lend-Lease Bill into law will be 
followed by a period of action to get re- 
sults in armament and defense. 
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Toward a Merger 
Of U.S.-British Fleets 


Creation of a Joint Two-Ocean Navy Envisioned Under Lend-Lease Plan 


Steps Administration 
contemplates to make 
operations effective 


Plans rapidly are being matured to put 
the United States Navy to strategic use 
in close collaboration with the British 
Navy. These plans, which will come into 
the open as soon as the Lend-Lease Bill 
is passed, are intended to give this country 
immediate two-ocean naval protection 
even though several years must elapse be- 
fore the American two-ocean Navy is 
completed. 

Present moves to _ consolidate’ the 
strength of the British and American 
navies are the outgrowth of policies fol- 
lowed by the two countries over the last 
20 years. Ever since the first World War, 
an informal understanding between the 
countries has kept the British fleet on 
guard in the Atlantic and the United 
States fleet on guard in the Pacific. But 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill are agreed that this arrangement 
does not go far enough. They both be- 
lieve that a practical merging of the fleets 
is needed to prevent Germany, Italy and 
Japan from overrunning the world. 

What the combined navies can do. Here 
are some of the things that are being 
planned or considered, so as to get the 
full strategic advantage of the two great 
navies under the lend-lease plan: 

(1) British ships will be repaired in 
American navy yards. This will be of vital 
importance to the British because their 
own shipyards ‘are crowded and are ex- 
posed to bombing. Frequently a ship 
undergoing repair is bombed before the 
repairs are finished and the work has to 
be done all over again. This country has 
seven navy yards on the Atlantic Coast: 
at Portsmouth, N.H.; Boston; Newport, 
R. I; Brooklyn; Philadelphia; Washing- 
ton; and Charleston, S. C. These yards 
originally were developed in the days be- 
fore the main fleet was moved from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in 1919. They are 
not so vitally needed by the American 
Navy now, but can be made immediately 
available for the use of the British. 

(2) The United States will transfer to 
Britain ships and planes not needed for 
the defense of this country. These will 
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consist for the most part of “mosquito 
boats,” sub chasers, destroyers that have 
been converted to other uses, and patrol 
planes. If the British are short of trained 
crews, they may have to depend on Ameri- 
can volunteers to man the ships this coun- 
try provides. Publication by the House 
last week of the secret testimony of Ad- 
miral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations, revealed ‘that he considers 
transfer of more destroyers a strong pos- 
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His strength is not underestimated 


sibility, though he does not favor such a 
move “at the moment.” 

(3) Britain, in return, can transfer to 
the United States any ships that are espe- 
cially needed by the American Navy. Re- 
ports that one or two big British battle- 
ships may be transferred to the U.S. in 
exchange for destroyers keep cropping up, 
but no such plans have yet been acknowl- 
edged by responsible American officials. 


(4) Rearrangement of the positions of 
the British and American fleets is being 
considered. For example, the United States 
might transfer some of the cruisers and 
destroyers now on duty in the Atlantic 
“neutrality patrol” to the Far East, and 
permit the British to send a corresponding 
number of their ships to the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic. In this way the United 
States might help the British to strengthen 
their convoys, without this country herself 
undertaking convoy duty. 

(5) In the event that England is con- 
quered but the bulk of the British fleet is 
left intact, the British fleet and the United 
States fleet probably will change places. 
The British fleet would go to Singapore 
and stand guard there over British India, 
Malaya, Australia, the Netherlands Indies, 
Hong Kong, and as much as possible of 
British Africa. It also would watch the 
Pacific for the United States and Canada. 
The United States fleet would go around 
to the Atlantic side, and stand guard 
against an invasion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere by Germany. 

U.S. naval strategy in the Pacific. Con- 
tinuing tension in the Pacific and the pres- 
ence of the United States Fleet at Hawaii 
make it appear more likely that the Ameri- 
can Navy will see action in the Pacific 
than in the Atlantic, if Britain holds out. 

What would be the strategy of the 
United States, in case Japan strikes at 
what might be considered vital American 
interests in the Far East through a sud- 
den attack on Singapore? The answer is 
a carefully guarded secret of the Navy. 
But students of naval strategy see four 
possible courses of action: (1) that the 
American fleet would go to Singapore 
direct; (2) that the American fleet would 
try to attack Japan; (3) that the Ameri- 
can fleet would wait until the Japanese 
fleet was far from home (Singapore is 
3,000 miles from Japan) and then inter- 
cept it; and (4) that the United States 
and Britain together would undertake a 
naval blockade and economic embargo of 
Japan. 

The first alternative would involve 
United States use of the Singapore naval 
base, one of the largest and best in the 
world. The British Government is under- 
stood to be more than willing to play host 
in this way. Also, high officials of the 
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United States Navy are known to be 
confident that, if based on Singapore, the 
American fleet could prevent the Japanese 
fleet from taking the Dutch East Indies. 

Why, then, does not the United States 
base its Pacific fleet on Singapore? The 
answer is to be found on the other side of 
the world, in the German threat to Eng- 
land. President Roosevelt does not want to 
keep the flest at a point so far away from 
the Atlantic Coast as long as this threat 
exists. Instead, the fleet is kept at Hawaii, 
where it can go in either direction—to the 
Far East, or through the Panama Canal to 
the Atlantic—in case of need. 

Since the United States fleet has not al- 
ready been sent to Singapore, it is likely 
that the men directing naval strategy for 


this country prefer one of the other 
courses of action. 
The second alternative—direct attack 


on Japan—would present great difficulties. 
Japan, itself, like Singapore and Hawaii, 
has a position of great defensive strength. 
Three chains of islands—the Marianas and 
Carolines in the mandated group, the 
Bonin Islands located near Japan, and the 
Kurile Islands pointing toward Alaska— 
extend outward from Japan and provide 
many splendid bases from which to harass 
an approaching enemy. Therefore, this 
alternative is not likely to be chosen if a 
more promising plan can be adopted. 

The third alternative—interception of 
the Japanese fleet far from home—is 
thought to have a greater chance of suc- 
cess, provided Singapore holds out for a 
time. Both fleets would be operating at 
a distance from good base facilities. A 
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direct test of strength would follow, and 
the outcome would depend on which navy 
proved to be really the stronger in combat. 

The fourth alternative might have to 
be tried in case the Japanese Navy avoid- 
ed an open clash. This would consist in 
a naval blockade and economic embargo, 
with a view to cutting off Japan’s vital 
supplies and starving her commerce. Such 
a plan is believed to have been in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s mind when he made his 
famous “quarantine” speech at Chicago in 
the autumn of 1937. Application of it 
would be long-range strategy. It could not 
bring victory until after considerable time 
had elapsed. On the other hand, it could 
be considered a “step short of war.” 

The Japanese Navy, according to the 
most reliable estimates, is nearly as strong 
as the combined Pacific naval strength of 
the United States, Britain, and the Neth- 
erlands. Here is the way they are thought 
to line up. Battleships—Japan, 10; U. S. 
and others, 12. Cruisers—Japan, 44; U. S. 
and others, from 41 to 51. Aircraft car- 
riers—Japan, 6; U. S. and others, 5. De- 
stroyers—Japan, 126; U. S. and others, 
from 104 to 141. Submarines—Japan, 69; 
U. S. and others, from 70 to 114. 

Definite estimates of comparative plane 
strength are not available. Japan is said 
to be vulnerable only from the air. Her 
airplanes are not of the most modern type, 
and her cities are built of inflammable 
wood and paper. Modern bombing planes, 
operating from mainland bases, could be 
very destructive. That is why Japan wants 
to be sure of Russia’s neutrality. 

Naval experts believe that Japan is 





afraid of the outcome of either a direct 
naval battle with the United States or a 
long-continued embargo and_ blockade. 
They point out that, as long as the United 
States is prepared to intervene, Japan can- 
not move with any hope of success unless 
she has assurance of a “free hand” from 
Russia, and unless Germany is engaged in 
an all-out attack on England. Even then 
Japan would have to gamble on a quick 
victory. The plan would fail, they believe, 
if the Japanese fleet was engaged in battle 
and was defeated, or if delay permitted a 
joint British-American embargo and block- 
ade to become effective, or if Hitler failed 
to conquer Britain and the British and 
American fleets were eventually released 
to settle with Japan. 

Thus the view in this country is that 
what Japan does will depend on what Rus- 
sia does, what Hitler does, and what the 
United States is prepared to do. Hitler 
would like to see the United States em- 
broiled in a war with Japan, on the theory 
that this would handicap American aid to 
Britain. Japan, however, is primarily in- 
terested in carrying out her plan of a “new 
order in Asia,” and is expected to serve her 
own interests first, regardless of the effect 
on Hitler’s strategy. 

If the United States Navy should get 
involved in fighting, its classic tradition 
would call for an offensive strategy. 

But President Roosevelt’s theory is that, 
if Japan and Germany can be convinced 
of this country’s offensive power before- 
hand, the chance will be minimized that 
the United States will actually have to 


fight. 
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THE MEN FROM ‘DOWN UNDER’ TURN UP AT SINGAPORE. 


His Majesty might be host to the U.S. Navy 
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OUR ‘PARTNERSHIP’ WITH BRITAIN 


A Give-and-Take Policy at Work in Military and Financial Fields 


Prospects for U.S. mortgage 
on English holdings in 
Latin-American nations 


Signs are increasing that a chain is be- 
ing forged to link British and American 
interests in world affairs. Passage of the 
Lend-Lease Bill is expected to accelerate 
this trend. Meanwhile, recent develop- 
ments indicate that future American policy 
will be give-and-take, rather than simply 
give, as many critics of present foreign 
policy charge it is now. 

A major criticism lodged against the 
Administration in debates over the Lend- 
Lease Bill is that this country will pour 
its armed strength into the British Isles 
without demanding any return, and with- 
out receiving any benefit in exchange. In 
the House, critics have asserted that the 
Administration is weakening “our repu- 
tation as Yankee horse traders” in ar- 
ranging 99-year leases on the Atlantic and 
Caribbean bases exchanged for over-age 
destroyers, because the British are insist- 
ing upon added payments for land. 


Arranging for Repayments 

There is evidence, however, that the 
Administration has no intention of playing 
the complete philanthropist to Britain, 
just as there is evidence that American 
policy is not going to be tight-fisted. The 
real purpose behind the visit to London of 
Benjamin V. Cohen, White House adviser, 
is reported to be that of arranging for some 
British repayments for the aid they are to 
receive after the Lend-Lease Bill becomes 
law. 

This report is strengthened by the fact 
that the President insisted upon evidences 
of Britain’s willingness to sacrifice some of 
her holdings to pay for orders already 
placed with American industries. Such 
evidence was given with the arrival in the 
United States of Sir Edward R. Peacock, 
director of the Bank of England, and Sir 
Frederick Phillips, Under Secretary of the 
British Treasury. These officials now are 
negotiating for the sale of British-owned 
industries in this country. 

The value of these concerns, which in- 
clude oil companies, real estate, industrial 
enterprises and jnsurance firms, is placed 
at $900,000,000, and the outlook is that 
most, if not all, of these assets are to be 
sold. According to Treasury figures, the 
British already have disposed of more 
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than $2,300,000,000 in securities, gold and 
bank balances to pay for war materials, 
and are prepared to spend an equal sum 
when current orders are delivered. These 
payments will almost exhaust British dol- 
lar resources, Secretary Morgenthau has 
told Congress. 

British resources in other parts of the 
world are still immense, and it is these 
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SIR EDWARD PEACOCK 
‘Melts down’ bonds for bullets 


assets that are expected to draw the at- 
tention of Mr. Cohen. The Treasury esti- 
mates that British holdings outside the 
United States and outside the United 
Kingdom aggregate $15,472,000,000. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
British pledge some of these holdings as 
security for future loans. The purpose of 
this policy is twofold: (1) to demonstrate 
Britain’s willingness to continue to draw 
upon her own resources for defense, and 
(2) to place these holdings beyond the 
Nazi reach if Britain should fall. The Ad- 
ministration is said to be especially con- 
cerned over the British investments in 


Latin America, nominally worth $4,000,- 
000,000, and the $1,900,000,000 in Canada. 
American policy is to give Germany no 


opportunity to strengthen her financial 
foothold in this hemisphere. 

Opinion is growing among Government 
officials, however, that Britain should not 
be required to sacrifice all her foreign hold- 
ings. If this were insisted upon, the British 
would emerge bankrupt from the war, use- 
less as consumers of world goods, since a 
substantial proportion of the United King- 
dom’s import trade balance is met an- 
nually from earnings on these investments. 
Thus Mr. Cohen is expected to make pro- 
visions by which Great Britain could re- 
gain all, or a large part, of the assets 
pledged to pay for American assistance. 

Terms of the leases now being negoti- 
ated for British Western Hemisphere bases 
likewise show a large degree of give and 
take. These terms recently were reported 
to the House by Chairman Vinson of the 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

The British Government has agreed to 
donate Crown lands for the 99-year leases, 
and the American Government agrees to 
pay for private lands. Of the 64,272 acres 
to be occupied, 23,560 acres are privately 
owned. The owners are expected to be 
paid $4,000,000. This price has been criti- 
cized in the House as being high. Total 
cost of developing the bases is estimated at 
$116,000,000. 

In addition, the United States receives 
the important right to conduct military 
operations in any part of the leased posses- 
sions, and, if necessary, to assume military 
control of any, or all, of them. American 
forces also may use bridges and highways 
under the same terms granted the British 
Government. 

Other terms provide that the Army and 
Navy may import, duty free, any equip- 
ment needed to improve and fortify the 
bases. Provision is made for the leasing of 
additional land and water areas if required, 
and American authorities may police the 
leaseholds without interference from colo- 
nial governments. 

The British Government already has 
acted upon its agreement to assist the 
U.S. in obtaining the land it wants, by 
smoothing difficulties over the base site in 
Trinidad. These difficulties were encoun- 
tered with the local government. 

Indications are, therefore, that real 
meaning is to attach to the statement of 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill that 
“the British Empire and the United States 
will have to be somewhat mixed up to- 
gether in some of their affairs.” 
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Ceiling on Wage Rates 
To Head Off Inflation? 


Labor’s Demands for Higher Pay Are Speeding Issue to a Decision 


Navy Department moves 
to prevent undue increase 
in cost of rearmament 


The Government now is faced with the 
necessity of putting a ceiling on wage 
rates or of meeting the start of a price 
inflation. The issue already confronting 
the Government in three major defense in- 
dustries is being raised in a dozen others. 

1. In copper, wages are geared to the 
price of copper by union agreements. To 
win a wage increase, the unions are ask- 
ing the Government to modify its stand 
against any advance in copper prices. 

2. In steel, the union is asking a wage 
increase of U.S. Steel Corporation, and 
that company is answering that higher 
wages will require higher steel prices. 

3. In shipbuilding, the only industry in 
which the Government has attempted to 
stabilize wages, the unions are seeking in- 
creases that would add almost $1,000,000,- 
000 to the cost of the Navy’s program. 

Demands for higher wages are being 
pressed in textiles, in electrical manufac- 


turing, in rubber, in aircraft and in auto- 
mobiles. They will be made this month in 
coal mining. 

Threat of a $1,000,000,000 addition to 
the Navy’s budget has led that Depart- 
ment to notify West Coast shipyards that 
it will not approve payment of double 
rates for overtime. Overtime at “time and 
one-half” is to be paid only for work in 
excess of 40 hours a week. No premium 
rates are to be paid. Earlier, Navy offi- 
cials had requested all yards to postpone 
any wage increases until the stabilization 
committee can act. 

This is the Government’s first move to 
check the rise in wages. Warning that a 
more general step may be needed has been 
sounded by the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator, Brig. Gen. Philip Fleming. Said he: 
“The United States cannot enter a future 
war without giving serious thought to the 
need for standardizing wages.” 

Defense administration authorities had 
planned to stabilize defense industry wages 
through a series of committees similar to 
the one appointed for the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. This committee, composed of em- 
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ployer, union and Government representa- 
tives, agreed last November to freeze cur- 
rent wage rates until March 1. A series 
of regional or zone negotiations to stand- 
ardize wage rates in each region was 
planned. Union demands presented at the 
first regional conference, conducted in San 
Francisco, brought the Government's 
prompt intervention. 

There is little talk yet, even at the 
OPM, of extending this stabilization com- 
mittee procedure to other industries. Many 
New Deal officials maintain that defense 
industries can afford to pay wage increases 
out of profits. 

Others in Government are warning that 
higher wages, swelling the already in- 
creased earnings of workers in defense in- 
dustries, will produce a price inflation, to 
the detriment especially of farmers, un- 
organized labor and the salaried groups. 
These officials predict that higher wage 
rates will bring increased prices. They also 
fear that constant demand for higher 
wages will induce forward buying by busi- 
ness due to fears of price advances. The 
stocking of warehouses in turn will de- 
crease the supply of goods at a time when 
production for civilian use is curtailed by 
industry’s preoccupation with defense. 


The Problem in Britain 

Reluctance to adopt a policy on wages is 
not peculiar to this Government. The Brit- 
ish, too, have failed to establish a wage 
policy. 

The result has been serious hardship on 
persons employed in nonwar industries. 
Britain’s living costs have risen almost 27 
per cent since the start of war. Chief de- 
fense industries have added almost 36 per 
cent to earnings of their employes. But in 
nonwar industries, such as printing, earn- 
ings have risen less than 1 per cent. 

Need for wage stabilization in the last 
war was recognized long before any action 
was attempted. The signing of the armi- 
stice in 1918 interrupted work of the War 
Labor Policies Board on a general wage 
stabilization program. 

Today, the Government is trying to con- 
trol prices without exerting comparable 
pressure to maintain present wage levels. 
First indications of a major decision on 
wage policy will be the result of the strug- 
gles in the copper and steel industries. 
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EQUALIZING THE TAX BURDEN 


How Modification of Corporate Excess Profits Levy Will Be Applied 


Original law found 
to work hardships 
on many businesses 


What some corporation executives are 
beginning to believe is an experiment in 
the ancient custom of humoring the vic- 
tims before the real punishment starts is 
being undertaken now by Congress and 
the Treasury. Their experiment concerns 
corporations at income tax paying time. 

At the insistence of the Treasury, Con- 
gress enacted an excess profits tax in- 
tended to supplement the regular tax on 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
Tax bill passed by House... 


corporation income. This excess profits tax 
becomes effective for the first time on 1940 
incomes and is payable starting March 15. 
In figuring out their tax payments, a num- 
ber of corporations have found that the 
new law hits them with unusual severity. 

It is to deal with this type of situation 
and to humor businessmen generally that 
Congress, with Treasury approval, now is 
voting to make some changes in the law 
that will ease its force. The changes, spon- 
sored by Ways and Means Chairman 
Doughton and supported by Assistant 
Treasury Secretary Sullivan, in effect, are: 
Situation No. 1: Some corporations, par- 
teularly new corporations and corpora- 
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tions in industries like aviation and steel, 
have earnings that fluctuate widely. The 
excess profits tax is based either (1) upon 
the average of earnings of a corporation 
for the years 1936 to 1939 or (2) upon 
earnings in excess of 8 per cent on invested 
capital. An important number of corpora- 
tions had earnings that were small in the 
base period years and large in 1940, both 
in comparison with the 1936-1939 period 
and in relation to invested capital. 

These corporations, many of them 
“growth” corporations, find that the ex- 
cess profits tax is going to take a very 
large chunk out of their 1940 incomes. To 
even up the effect of the tax, Congress is 
approving a complicated formula that will 
tend to relieve hardship and yet will pro- 
tect the Government against tax evasion. 

Situation No. 2: In enacting the excess 
profits tax, Congress decided to please cor- 
porations with small incomes by providing 
that, if those corporations earning an aver- 
age of less than $25,000 a year had in- 
comes in one year too small to be subject 
to the excess profits tax, they could during 
the next two years offset any excess profits 
that might develop with the credits carried 
over from the year of smaller income. 

Now Congress is giving to. all corpora- 
tions, big and small, permission to carry 
over for two years any income credits that 
they might have as an offset to reduce the 
excess profits tax in a year when their in- 
come would otherwise be subject to this 
special tax. For example: A corporation 
might in one year have a credit of $25,000 
before an excess profits tax would apply and 
might earn only $15,000. The next year it 
would have $10,000 to apply against what 
might be a $35,000 income and there still 
would be no excess profits tax. 

Situation No. 3: Some corporations find 
themselves with abnormal income situa- 
tions. For example, a corporation’s income 
might be reduced sharply by flood or some 
other catastrophe in one or more of the 
base years, with the result that earnings in 
1940 in relation to these base period earn- 
ings would appear very large. Taxes would 
be correspondingly large. Or a corporation 
might get an income windfall in 1940 that 
caused the taxable income to be out of all 
proportion to normal. To deal with situa- 
tions of that kind, Congress is providing a 
formula of measurement that will tend to 
relieve such a corporation. 

There are other technical changes that 
are of importance to a few corporations. 


Essentially, however, the changes in the 
excess profits tax are designed to encourage 
business sentiment and to meet special con- 
ditions. They do not seriously affect the 
revenue to be derived from the excess prof- 
its tax that is imposed upon corporation 
income after the regular income tax. As a 
result of the changes now being made, the 
Treasury will collect an estimated $325,- 
000,000 from the excess profits tax on 1940 
incomes instead of $350,000,000, and will 
collect an estimated $800,000,000 on 1941 
incomes instead of $870,000,000. 

Even these savings to corporations may 
prove to be very short-lived. 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN 
... is favored by the Treasury 


The reason is that, while Congress is 
voting to grant some concessions, the 
Treasury is busy studying how to raise 
another $1,000,000,000 as a minimum, 
through increased taxes on corporations 
and individuals. Before the year is out, 
the Treasury may be seeking at least 
$2,000,000,000 more. 

In the search for revenue, corporation in- 
come always is first under scrutiny. The 
excess profits tax that today is being modi- 
fied at some points stands a very good 
chance of being tightened severely before 
long so that today’s concessions may be 
wiped out tomorrow. Officials hope that 
businessmen will take cheer while they can. 
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STEEL CAPACITY: THE ANSWER 


Survey of Industry Convinces Executive Present Plant Is Ample 


Imposition of priority 
system considered 
unnecessary at this time 


“Steel” was the big word in Franklin 
Roosevelt’s work week. And the news 
about steel was good. 

Two months ago the President personal- 
ly had asked Gano Dunn, senior con- 
sultant of the Production Division of the 
Office of Production Management, to make 
an “impartial, factual study” of the steel 
industry, and to send his report direct to 
the White House. Mr. Roosevelt had been 
bothered by previous “conflicting esti- 
mates of steel requirements during the 
next two years and of the subsequent 
ability of the industry to meet all demands 
placed upon it.” 

Last week Mr. Dunn placed his report 
on the Chief Executive’s cluttered desk, 
and Mr. Roosevelt spent hours studying 
its many pages. Then, at Friday morning’s 
press conference, the President told re- 
porters what it was all about. And, in 
spite of a severe head cold, which blurred 
his voice, Mr. Roosevelt told his story at 
length, and with pleasure. 

To put it simply, said the President at 
the start, yes, we do have enough steel. 
On the basis of present capacity and the 
expansion already under way, the in- 
dustry will be able to provide plenty of 
steel for Americas’ defense program, Amer- 
ica’s civilian needs, and the materials of 
war to be shipped abroad to the nations 
fighting for democracy. 

In view of the present steel production 
capacity, estimated at an annual rate of 
87,500,000 tons on Jan. 1, said Mr. Roose- 
velt, it would not be necessary now to 
impose a priority system on the industry. 

To say that steel is unavailable for ci- 
vilian needs is not to speak the truth, the 
President continued, and if any construc- 
tor encounters such an assertion, he should 
come to Washington and report it—and 
something will be done about it. 

At this point, showing an iota of ire, 
Mr. Roosevelt told of a recent conversation 
with a building constructor who wanted to 
erect 150 small steel dwellings at $1,800 to 
$2,000 per unit. This builder said he had 
been told that steel would not be available 
because the Government would not per- 
mit diversion of the metal from the de- 
fense program. That, said the President, 
was a deliberate lie. And his voice snapped. 
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Finally, the President explained that 
estimates on steel production capacity and 
consumption demands were tightly inter- 
locked with estimates of national income— 
as national income increases, the demand 
for steel increases. 

Thus, estimating a national income of 
$80,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1941, 
the report showed an estimated steel pro- 
duction capacity of 10,000,000 tons annu- 
ally for both military and civilian needs. 
And, on a $90,000,000,000 income estimate 
for the fiscal year 1942, Mr. Dunn pre- 
dicted a steel surplus of 2,000,000 tons. 

Only two qualifications did Mr. Roose- 
velt mention, and those, he _ insisted, 
were minor. There might, he warned, be 
shortages of pig iron and coke. But such 
shortages, he said, could easily be over- 
come. 

What to do with all this steel was the 
subject of conversation on the lips of two 
groups of White House callers last week. 


—Harris & Ewing 


INSIDE: LEADERS WALLACE, RAYBURN, BARKLEY, GEORGE, McCORMACK 


Both groups symbolized the fight now 
raging in Congress, and throughout the 
nation, over the Lend-Lease Bill. The 
first group, composed of Vice President 
Wallace, Speaker Rayburn, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Chairman George, 
and House Majority Leader McCormack, 
got into the White House; the second 
group, a delegation of Massachusetts 
women, armed with placards and deter- 
mined faces, got only to the outside gate. 

For 90 minutes the congressional lead- 
ers discussed means of driving through the 
aid-to-Britain bill; for not so long a time 
did the Bay State women storm against 
their efforts. 

A small piece of steel also entered the 
President’s week, or, rather, failed to 
enter, as Michigan vehicle registration off- 
cials refused to give the Chief Executive 
the license plate number, “FD—1941”"— 
Citizen Paul McBee already had it. 
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OUTSIDE: DETERMINED OPPONENTS OF THE LEND-LEASE BILL 
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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 
Levelcoal 
Fully Coated Printing Papers 


Providing all the beauty of 
costly printing papers at the price 
of ordinary paper! 


NEw this year, Lovelcoat™ printing papers already 
are making a thrilling new chapter in the history of 
printing art. Levedcoa¢ papers present an entirely dif- 
ferent formula printing surface, beautiful, super-smooth, 
rich appearing — specifically perfected for fine-screen 
half-tone and brilliant color work. Levedcoat papers 
help make printed pieces wake up and sell! But that’s 
not all — 

Advertisers who have been paying a premium for 
superior printing results can make important savings 
at no sacrifice of quality by specifying Levelcoat papers 
because Levedcoat provides all the beauty of costly 
printing papers at the price of ordinary paper. 

On the other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you now can 
step-up to Levetcoat quality paper at little, if any, 
extra cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 


Seeing is believing . . . Write Kimberly-Clark for 
proofs of printed resultson Levelcoal 
papers—results heretofore obtainable 
only with high-cost printing papers. 
You'll agree, these new-type papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 
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M4 “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
Perea ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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President Roosevelt remarked the other day at his 
conference with the press, when asked about war aims, 
that he understood the principal war aim was to win 
the war. 

The comment and the question illustrate a confusion 
which is perhaps natural in the midst of a world sit- 
uation as complicated as is the present international 
outlook. 

Obviously the aim of all belligerents is to win. Like- 
wise, the nature of the peace—the peace aims—de- 
pends on who is victor in the war. 

But it would be a grave mistake if we oversimplified 
the problem as a matter that could be postponed 
till we know which side has won. The urge for a 
declaration of peace aims arises from two separate sets 
of influences—one which wishes to confound the 
diplomacy of Britain and her allies in Europe, actual 
or potential, and one which sincerely believes that if 
peoples on both sides know the true objectives of the 
present contest it will tend to shorten the duration of 
the war. 

It is with the latter view that we are primarily con- 
cerned. There is no inconsistency in appealing for a 
declaration of peace aims at this time while concur- 
rently prosecuting the war with unabated vigor on all 
fronts. The danger lies rather in the growth of sus- 
picion now that, when the war is over, the successful 
belligerents may slip back to the same prewar mis- 
takes that can breed new wars. 

Great Britain has less to lose by a declaration of 
peace aims than has Nazi Germany. America has more 
to gain than lose by assisting in the formulation of a 
world opinion on peace aims. 


A DECLARATION Examined in the perspective of 
WOULD AFFECT morale within each of the fight- 
GERMAN MORALE ing countries, a declaration of 

peace aims becomes vital and 
pertinent. It is incredible that the disciplines of war 
can ever suppress the gradual development of a public 
opinion in all countries to the effect that war as an 
instrument of national policy is futile and that the 
sacrifices of peace must require greater and greater re- 
straints on nationalism. 

There are millions of people in Germany who have 
been taught that the rest of the world is permanently 
hostile to them and that the present war is a battle 
for self-preservation alone. Propaganda of this sort 
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+ WAR AIMS, PEACE AIMS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


has never been combatted effectively by the British, 
Some attention has been given to the dropping of 
leaflets in Germany from Royal Air Force planes, but 
British policy has been so much absorbed in the war 
that the more powerful instruments of pleading with 
enemy peoples have been left largely unused. 


ERROR IN VIEWING A declaration of peace aims is 
TALK OF PEACE essential to the winning of the 
AS DEFEATISM war for democracy. It need not 

be a declaration of details, or of 
territorial boundaries, but of principles. The average 
Britisher has been taught that his is a battle for self- 
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preservation, too, and that it is a mark of defeatism 
even to mention peace. Something of the same sort of 
intolerance is growing up in the United States. It arises, 
of course, out of the transparent attempts of Nazi 
sympathizers to stimulate a so-called “appeasement” 
group in America, by which is meant an influence that 
would cause us to dillydally over our defense program 
on the theory that peace is coming soon anyway. 
Plainly, such delay would be in the Nazi interest. 

It has been apparent for some time that if the Nazi 
leaders could bring about a peace “negotiation” right 
now, they could dictate a peace based upon their pres- 
ent military domination of the continent of Europe. 
This is why a clear distinction must be made between 
a “negotiated” peace predicated on the status quo in 
Europe and an appeal for a peace treaty based upon 
the status that must ensue when the peoples of Central 
Europe join with the peoples of the rest of the world 
in denouncing despotism. 

But before that day comes, the peoples of Central 
Europe must know what is in store for them—what 
guarantees of a better economic lot may be expected. 


A declaration of peace aims can constitute the be B* 


ginning of the greatest long-range battle of morale 
building the world has ever seen. The United States 
could well participate in such a campaign to win peo- 
ples to the cause of democracy. 

While it is true that America’s peace aims in the 
last war were largely disregarded at the conferenct 
table of Paris, it was mostly because the politicians of 
Britain and France and Italy found themselves con- 
fronted with powerful public opinions of hate ané 
punitive conquest built up in their respective countries 
throughout the war period itself. Likewise, when a 
American President arrived in Paris he found that the 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 








VOLTAIRE 





Armistice had deprived America of virtually all her 
leverage. The military situation having forced a sur- 
render by the German people through the medium of 
a government that had overthrown the then dictator 
—Emperor Wilhelm—there was no way pressure could 
be brought to bear on the British and French and 
Italian leaders to make a peace which would not sow 
the seeds of another war. We ourselves rejected the 
League of Nations—the sole hope President Wilson 
had of seeing the mistakes of Versailles corrected in 
the calmness of postwar deliberation. 
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The world should benefit by those mistakes. The 
time to negotiate binding principles of peace is not 
after, but before the armistice. While the fourteen 
points proclaimed by President Wilson during the 
course of the last war were accepted by Germany as 
the basis for the Armistice in 1918, the same fourteen 
points had not previously been made a part of any 
contract between the United States and her allies or 
associates. 

The United States today has an enormous leverage. 
We are about to finance the rest of the war for Great 
Britain. This means that if England is victorious, we 
will be in the position of having saved all the peoples 
of Europe from slavery. We will have preserved for 
them a chance to maintain themselves as independent 
entities with the rights and privileges of freedom itself. 


| FREE ECONOMY 
MUST REPLACE 
NATIONALISM 


We will not be able to preserve 
for any of these nations the 
economic independence which so 
many of them have striven in 
vain heretofore to establish. The world of the future 
must be different. The right of small countries to inter- 
pose trade barriers that prevent millions of people 
from earning a livelihood must not go unrestricted. 
Nor must the world of the future permit large nations 
to maintain colonial possessions which are exploited. 
There must be freedom of economic opportunity for all 
and special privileges for none. 

The first and foremost peace aim which America 
should insist upon is the “open door” of commercial 
opportunity everywhere—in the Far East, in the Near 
East, in Europe and Asia and in Latin America. 

The second should be the removal of trade barriers 
and the development of the principles of reciprocal 
trade agreements based on the stimulated flow of 
Production from country to country rather than the 





Importance of declaring now a set of principles which will persuade 
the peoples of Central Europe to overthrow Hitlerism—America’s 


leverage in such a program is bigger today than in last war. 


selfish principles of barter. 

The third peace aim should be the removal of all 
restrictions upon the individual based upon race, 
religion or nationality. 

The fourth peace aim should be the guarantee of 
freedom of the press, freedom of speech and freedom 
of assembly. Without these freedoms the will of the 
people to maintain peace will not be permitted to 
grow strong, and the road will be kept open for cliques 
and dictators to manipulate public opinion and frus- 
trate the true will of the populace. 


PRINCIPLES OF The fifth peace aim should be a 

FREEDOM FOR mechanism of collaboration by 

POSTWAR WORLD free peoples based on moral 
rather than physical force. 

The sixth peace aim should be the co-operation of 
all nations in a program of financial and economic re- 
habilitation. 

The peoples of the British commonwealth of na- 
tions have much in common with the people of the 
United States in the attainment of such a set of 
peace aims. But there exists in America considerable 
skepticism concerning Britain’s financial and com- 
mercial policies of the past. 

The United States is about to tax itself to the extent 
of many billions of dollars to help Britain prosecute 
the war. American public opinion would rather sup- 
port the expenditure of billions instead, for economic 
reconstruction. The sooner the war is brought to an 
end, the sooner will the sums now being appropriated 
be available for a peace program of unprecedented 
proportions. 

Let the people of Germany and Italy and the people 
of the occupied areas be told now, however, that there 
is a definite program for peace being prepared, and 
let this be developed openly and in such formal fashion 
that it will carry conviction to the 80,000,000 people 
of Central Europe, who will then begin to wonder 
whether the overthrow of Hitler and Hitlerism isn’t, 
after all, a small price to pay for the greater rewards 
that lie ahead. The greatest of these rewards would 
be freedom to live in a world reconstructed by the 
money and materials and good faith of the democratic 
peoples led by the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, the United States 
of America and the twenty republics to the south of 


us. 
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Japan’s air force, numerically, is the fifth greatest in the 
world today. The Japanese air fleet ranks below those of 
Germany, Britain, Italy and Russia, but above the force 
of the U.S., which stands in sixth place. In quantity the 
Japanese planes may outrank the American, but definitely 
do not, say air authorities, in quality. 

The first-line, operational strength of Japan’s air arm, 
according to the most reliable sources, is approximately 
4,000 combat planes. Of these, more than half probably 
are bombers, and the rest are fighters and such tactical 
ships as transports and liaison planes. In addition, as the 
Pictogram shows, Japan has about 3,000 trainers. 

The total numerical air strength of the United States, 
on the other hand, today is 6,900 planes of all types—the 
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majority, 4,000, being trainers, the remainder, 2,900, be- 
ing combat planes, bombers and fighters. 

The U.S. air force, unlike those of Japan and most 
other armed nations, is divided into two categories, Army 
and Navy. Of the 6,900 total, 4,000 are Army Air Corps 
and National Guard planes (2,300 trainers, 1,700 combat 
planes); and 2,900 belong to the Navy (1,700 trainers, 
and 1,200 combat planes) . 

A few nonofficial sources in Washington place the 
Japanese numerical strength at a much higher figure. Bas- 
ing their estimate on the conjecture that China has ap- 
proximately 1,500 planes, and the well-established report 
that the Japanese force is ten times as great as the 
Chinese, they maintain that Japan has 15,000 planes on 
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hand. Both Chinese and Japanese figures, however, in 
that case, would refer to over-all totals—every scrap of 
machinery that could lift itself off the ground. Only 
about one-third of those totals would include first-line 
combat planes. 

The Japanese Embassy in Washington also raises the 
figure—to rather astronomical heights. A grand total of 
35,000 warplanes is the boast of the Japanese military 
attache. Such a force would equal the total German air 
Strength, all the units of Hitler’s Luftwaffe lumped to- 
gether. The figure is so high that it is dismissed by mili- 
tary and naval experts. 

Whatever the exact total may be, plane for plane the 

-S. force is more than a match for the Japanese: su- 
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perior in all respects, more effective, more modern. Some 
experts go so far as to say that the best Japanese planes 
cannot compare with the worst in the U.S. fleet. 

While Japan may have more aircraft, particularly com- 
bat planes, than this country at present, the ratio will not 
remain long in her favor. Japan’s numerical strength has 
been built up in recent years largely through material 
and equipment from the United States. From an output 
of more than 1,800 planes in the fiscal year 1939, Japan 
has jumped to a present annual production level of 4,000. 
From now on, however, as a result of virtual embargoes 
on such products as aviation gasoline, some grades of 
scrap iron and machine tools, Japan’s airplane industry 
will fall far behind that of the United States. 
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UNLIMITED AID TO BRITAIN NEARS 


Heavy Legislative Calendar Awaiting Passage of Lend-Lease Bill 


Taxes, labor regulation 
and appropriation measures 
due for congressional action 


Congress, after two months of the new 
session, still is struggling with the question 
of whether to support President Roosevelt 
on unlimited aid to England. Senate debate 
on the Lend-Lease Bill, vehicle of the 
President’s aid-to-England program, has 
entered the third week. Democratic lead- 
ers, who looked for passage of the bill by 
March 1, now are hoping to get it through 
by the end of this week. 

Increasingly militant activity of Demo- 


n—Hlasria & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE FULMER 
Processing taxes . . . roundabout 


cratic and Republican opponents, how- 
ever, may postpone a final vote until next 
week. Administration strategists still are 
confident that the Senate will pass the bill 
by an overwhelming majority, possibly 
by a two-to-one vote or better. The main 
test may come on an amendment by Sen- 
ator Ellender (Dem.), of Louisiana, de- 
claring that the bill does not enlarge the 
President’s powers as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy to send armed 
forces beyond the limits of the Western 
Hemisphere. Leaders predict defeat for the 
proposal, which they fear would have a 
bad effect abroad. 
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Meanwhile, other legislation is piling up. 
Bills appropriating billions for defense and 
for carrying on the normal functions of the 
Government are being started on their way 
through Congress. The strike situation in 
defense industries is giving rise to new pres- 
sure for legislation to regulate labor. An 
Administration bill is being rushed through 
to grant corporations relief from certain 
features of the excess profits tax passed 
last autumn. This bill will be made retro- 
active to 1940 profits. There is talk of 
price-control legislation. Demand is strong 
in both the House and the Senate for an 
investigation to find out what is holding 
up the defense program. 

The situation with regard to major leg- 
islative proposals follows: 

Taxes. The bill to grant relief to cor- 
porations from the excess profits tax will 
be followed by legislation again increasing 
taxes after the Treasury has studied the 
March 15 income tax returns. Effort may 
be made in this bill to raise $1,000,000,000 
to $1,500,000,000 in new revenue by: a 
steeper excess profits tax devoid of inflexi- 
ble features that would cause hardship in 
special cases; an increase in the normal 4 
per cent individual income tax to 6 per 
cent or higher; higher surtaxes in the lower 
or middle brackets; increased estate and 
gift taxes, and a possible further advance 
in the corporation income tax rates. Pas- 
sage of a manufacturers’ sales tax still is 
remote. 

Representative Fulmer (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, is sponsoring leg- 
islation to make effective the income cer- 
tificate plan, a roundabout version of the 
processing taxes that were applied some 
years ago to farm products. Forecasts are 
that the legislation probably will be 
blocked, despite Agriculture Department 
backing. Reasons: President’s dislike of 
consumer taxes; opposition by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

Labor legislation. The Administration 
is definitely opposed to legislation to curb 
strikes or otherwise regulate labor. Of- 
ficials prefer to deal with the problem by 
negotiation. The House defeated last week 
a proposal by Representative Howard 
Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, to ban the 
closed shop on some new Army and Navy 
projects recommended by the President. 

Appropriation bills. Congress has 
passed bills appropriating $350,000,000 for 
construction of 200 merchant vessels and 











$394,000,000 to continue the Works Proj. 
ects Administration for the rest of the 
fiscal year, together with certain other ae. 
tivities. The House has passed the $1,400, 
000,000 Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill, the $1,150,000,000 Treasury-Post Of. 
fice Appropriation Bill, and a bill appro. 
priating $1,533,000,000 for new defense 
projects, including the eight bases ae. 
quired from England by swapping de. 
stroyers, expansion of the bases at Guam 
and Samoa in the Pacific, and completion 
of the Army training camp construction 
program. These bills await Senate action, 

The President last week asked Congres 
to make available in cash and contract 
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SENATOR TRUMAN 
Defense investigation . . . direct 


authorizations an additional $3,812,000,000 
to build planes, to expedite production, 
including land purchases and plant cor 
struction, and for other defense purposes 
Defense inquiry. A resolution offerel 
by Senator Truman (Dem.), of Missour, 
creating a special committee of five Sent 
tors to make a full investigation of the de ff 
fense program is awaiting final Senate ap ff 
proval after favorable action by the Ser 
ate Military Affairs Committee. Questia 
is whether money will be provided to makt 
the inquiry. Representative Cox (Dem), 
of Georgia, is a leader of efforts in th 
House for a similar investigation. 
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OU’VE heard it,.of course... all this talk about 

Chrysler’s Fluid Driving. Probably you've listened to 
owners and wondered why they raved about it so! 
Maybe you’ve even doubted that any motor car could 
be that good! 


Well, you’ll never know what you're missing until 
you go “Fluid Driving” yourself! 


It’s so much easier, simpler, safer, quieter, smoother, 


that you have to try it yourself to know what it’s all 
about! 


Why shift gears, when you can have a Chrysler with 
Fluid Drive and Vacamatic transmission? 


Why buy a new car with the same kind of drive as 
your old car when a Chrysler with Fluid Drive costs so 
little? (You'll be surprised how little!) 


Any Chrysler dealer can show mp what you’re miss- 
ing. And he’ll be delighted to make a date! 


FOR YOURSELF 





* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P.M.,E.S.T. 
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Should U.S. Collaborate With Great Britain 
Against Japan‘s Encroachments in Orient? 


Rep. J. P. Richards 


(Dem.), South Carolina; Member, House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
answers: 

If there is any sphere in the entire 
world where our foreign policy should be 
clearly outlined now, that sphere is the 
Pacific and the Far East. Certainly the 
United States at this late date must deal 
with Japanese encroachments firmly. That 
firmness will necessarily place us almost 
hand in hand with the British with re- 
spect to the present Far East emergency. 

It is my opinion that for the present 
we cannot budge an inch from our policy 
of collaborating with the British, because 
to budge would be bad for the United 
States itself. 


James Truslow Adams 
SOUTHPORT, CONN.; Special Military Aide 
at World Peace Conference, 1919; 
Historian and Author, 

answers: 

I believe we should join the British Em- 
pire in calling a halt to Japan in the Pa- 
cific. The four dictator states—Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia and Japan—threaten to 
engulf the world if not stopped. What will 
be left for liberty if they do? Are we will- 
ing ever to fight for freedom and our way 
of life or not? If not, let us say so and lie 
down. If we are to fight some day, is it 





—Harris & Ewing 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 





The crisis in the Far East has led 
to widespread debate over the 
policy which the United States 
should follow in relation to Japan 
and Great Britain in that area. 
Vital American interests are af- 
fected by the Japanese drive 
toward the south. To obtain a cross 
section of authoritative opinion on 
the problem, The United States 





News asked members of the con- 
gressional committees dealing with 
foreign affairs and other experts 
on foreign relations this question: 


Should the United States 
collaborate with Great Britain 
in the Far East against Japa- 
nese encroachments? 


Answers are presented here. 





not senseless to let our one powerful 
friend, the Empire, be beaten down before 
we start alone? I naturally do not want 
war, but there are worse things to face, 
and, through no choice of our own, we 
are face to face with them now. 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Finance, 


answers: 


I would like to know what is meant 
by collaboration. Does it mean give Ja- 
pan a free hand in China, but resist Japa- 
nese aggression against British holdings 
outside China? Does it mean guarantee- 
ing European control of the Dutch East 
Indies, and, if so, what European nation? 
Does it mean driving Japan out of China? 
Does it mean allowing Chinese to run 
China? Does it mean setting up and main- 
taining in China a government agreeable 
to Great Britain, subservient to Great 
Britain, or British mandate for China? 

We have less business in the Far East, 
in the line of military supremacy and con- 
flict, than we have even in Europe, in my 
judgment. I have had a growing feeling 
that the time is passing when any white 
race can rule in the Orient without greater 
sacrifices than the game is worth. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Member, Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 
answers: 

Many months ago I suggested that 
Great Britain should ask the United States 
to use Singapore as if it were her own, 
until 1946, the date that we withdraw 
from the Philippines. In the face of what 
is taking place in the Far East today, for 





the United States not to collaborate with 
Australia, New Zealand, the Dutch East 
Indies and Britain would be closing our 
eyes to impending eventualities. 


Admiral H. A. Wiley 


(Ret.), Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
United States Fleet, 1927-29; Former 
Member, Maritime Commission, 


answers: 

My answer is positively yes, to the full 
est possible extent, even if it involves en- 
tering the present conflict with the full 
strength of our sea power. 

In fact, I believe we should do just that 
before it may be too late. The squeez 
that now seems threatening against Great 
Britain and the United States can, in my 
opinion, be stopped by a firm stand by a 
united people. 


William R. Castle 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Former Under Secre- 
tary of State; Former Ambassador to Japan, 


answers: 

Whatever is done in the Far East a 
the present time, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that Germany would welcome 
enthusiastically serious trouble between 
Japan and the United States. Anyone who 
believes that we should continue to send 
to England the bulk of our war produ 
tions if we ourselves were at war simply 
does not think realistically. 

Certainly the United States should pr 
tect its territorial possessions and iti 
trade interests in the Orient as every 
where else. So far those interests have 
not been directly menaced. Let us not et 
danger them through our own truculencee. 

As to collaboration with Great Britail 
—in other words, fighting Britain’s battles 
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for her in the Far East. An American at- 
tempt to defend Singapore—not yet at- 
tacked and not to be attacked if British 
diplomacy can prevent it—would take us 
directly into war in Asia. Could anything 
be more satisfactory to Germany, more 
unhappy for Britain, more tragic for the 
United States? What we must do is to 
stand firmly for our rights and mind our 
own business. 


Rep. George Holden Tinkham 


(Rep.), Mass.; Member, House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 
answers: 

Singapore is not within the Western 
Hemisphere, which is the only part of the 
world which the United States is com- 
mitted to defend. Singapore is solely the 
fortified gateway of England’s Far East- 
em empire. 

Should any part of the United States 
Pacific Fleet go to Singapore, such action 
could not fail to be regarded as a hostile 
and provocative act deliberately under- 
taken to lead the United States into war 
with Japan. Should such a war occur, it 
would be charged, with justice, that the 
United States was an aggressor. 


Rear Admiral P. W. Foote 
(Rep.), Chapel Hill., N.C., 
answers: 

The United States should not only col- 
laborate with Great Britain in the Far 
East against Japanese encroachments, but 
we should take joint action with Britain 
to make Singapore impregnable and to 
destroy any attacks which might be made 
on it or on Manila. 

Whether we like it or not, we cannot 
escape the responsibility of joining with 
Britain to maintain the life line of liberty 
and human freedom around the world. 


John Nevin Sayre 


NEW YORK CITY; Secretary, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 
answers: 
The crisis in the Far East is not the re- 
sult of simple Japanese aggression. That 
is only a partial expression, like a volcanic 


| eruption, of a deeper disturbance under- 


neath, namely the reaction of Asia’s 


) Masses to the impact of industrialism, 


European imperialism and insolence, and 
the mass hope of a way out by commu- 
nism, self-determination or the new order 
im Asia. 

The United States should certainly not 
collaborate with British imperialism nor 
be tempted by the lure of empire for our- 

| selves. Instead we should offer to collabo- 


tate in a genuine New Deal with all Far 


Eastern nations and immediately propose 
an armistice to end fighting and a peace 
conference in which we ourselves would 
renounce imperialism and get going a 
good-neighbor policy for the Far East. 
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“Yes, yes, yes 


but can it cook?’ 







—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


© “Well, hardly! .. . This is a Nationa Typewriting-Bookkeeping 
Machine, usually used by stores and other businesses for making 
accounts receivable records. Easy to learn, easy to operate, fast, flexible 


and ready for anything —” 


©nce 


e “Wait—will it solve problems of 
overhead and overtime?” 

“It certainly helps! This machine 
posts statement and ledger at one 
operation, prints proof strip, prints 
credit items in red, keeps all posting 
work always visible, accumulates 
necessary totals—gets more work done 
better and sooner, at lower cost—” 

“Saves time, I presume?” 

“Time and trouble and money! 

. You see, NATIONAL makes a com- 
plete line of business machines to 
handle records and control money— 


INVESTIGATE 









THE NATIONAL 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES ! 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


-' ti a 
e Posting Machines See Check Writing 





e “Machines for listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, bookkeeping, 
check writing and signing, remittance 
control and more —” 
e@ “That's enough! Controt sells 
.. And I'll spread the good news!” 
“And remember—these machines 
pay for themselves many times over! 
They are made by the makers of 
Nationat Cash Registers — engi- 
neered, sold and serviced by special- 
ists. Whatever your problem, see 
Nationa first!” 


® Call the local office ropay. 
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‘LEAKS’ OF WAR DATA: PRESS VIEWS 


Majority of Editors Criticize Publication of Marshall Testimony 


Newspapers urged to adopt 
voluntary censorship to keep 
information from aggressors 


President Roosevelt’s criticism of the 
publication of confidential information 
given by General George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in executive ses- 
sion has the support of nearly three- 
fourths of the commenting press. How- 
ever, about one-fourth of the editors in- 
sist on the right to publish such facts 
when they come from a_ congressional 
committee. The subject dealt with air- 
plane reinforcements for our Pacific Fleet. 

“There are some things about the na- 
tion’s defenses,” the Detroit Free 
Press (Ind.), “which should be kept con- 
fidential. Many of them are subjects of ex- 
amination in secret committee meetings.” 

Publication, however, is defended by 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News (Dem.), 
which protests: “If General Marshall had 
desired that his words be kept secret as 
highly alarming, and as revealing to the 
Japanese military movements of impor- 
tance, that fact should have been made 
clear to the Senators and they should have 
agreed to abide by his wishes. Perhaps, of 
course, he assumed the testimony would 
be kept secret as coming in an executive 
session of the Committee.” 


says 


Cargill in South Bend Tribune 
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THE LIGHT THAT MUST NOT FAIL! 


“The solution of the problem of defense 
information,” states the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.) , “is not easy. Concerning cer- 
tain facts, a voluntary censorship on the 
part of the press may be called for, but, as 
a complement to this, there ought to be 
candor on the part of the Administration 
in relation to everything that is not a mili- 
tary secret. The public has a right to 
know the broad basic facts concerning the 
state of our defenses.” 

“If experience in past emergencies can 
be taken as a guide,” states the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Star (Ind.), “the duty of the 
press in a democratic country consists of 
something more than merely publishing 
what a President or some other public of- 
ficial thinks it should publish. Opinions 
will differ, as they do in this case, concern- 
ing the point at which the line between 
proper and improper publicity should be 
drawn, but the problem is one which will 
be solved when all interested parties ap- 
proach it candidly and for the single pur- 
pose of determining what is best calcu- 
lated to serve the national interest.” 


The Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.), 
argues: “The question is whether Sena- 


tors can be trusted with confidences. 
Here was the Army Chief of Staff talking 






intimately, and off the record, to a small 
group of Congressmen, and immediately 
thereafter one of these Senators walks out 
and reports the talk to the press. There is 
little or no patriotism in that conduct.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt was entirely justified,” 
in the judgment of the Richmond (Va) 
News Leader (Dem.), “in protesting 
against publication of the substance of 
General Marshall’s testimony. Experi- 
ence shows that some members of Con- 
gress will not keep a secret of this sort.” 

“The whole question can easily be set- 
tled,” says the St. Louis (Mo.) Star. 
Times (Ind.), “if the Government wil 
simply adopt the method which worked 
well during the first World War, when the 
nation was actually involved in conflict. 
Voluntary co-operation by the newspa- 
pers in guarding against disclosure of ac- 
tual secrets, with the Government mak- 
ing sure that underlings do not attempt 
to impose ridiculously stringent rules, will 
protect the national interest.” 

“Since 1776,” as pointed out by the 
Washington (D. C.) News (Ind.), “Con- 
gress has refused to guarantee secrecy for 
what is said in such sessions. Nearly al- 
ways, as in this case, some members of 
a committee see fit to tell at least part 
of what they have heard. This is on the 
contention that members of Congress are 
direct representatives of and directly re- 
sponsible to the people.” 


Elderman for Washington Post 
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The Pra and Con of National Issues 





Can Government 
Avert Inflation 


Of Prices? 


Tendencies toward inflationary prices 
are believed by one-half of commenting 
newspapers to have been checked by fed- 
eral control, without any prospect of fu- 
ture trouble. An equal number of editors, 
however, hold that there is a continuing 
prospect that wage increases will lead to 
a troublesome rise in prices. 

Pointing out that “there has been no 
skyrocketing of prices,” the Rock Island 
(l.) Argus (Ind.) states: “Living costs 
have gone up about 1 per cent. The Gov- 
emment is doing its best to keep prices 
down, and there was considerable slack 
to take up, anyway, before the inflation 
danger was reached.” 

“Considering the possible reasons for 
unstable prices,” according to the New 
York Sun (Ind.), “it is remarkable that 
the cost of living, as measured by statisti- 
cians, has remained fairly level in the past 
year.” 

“The greatest threat to the stability of 
the price structure as a whole,” according 
to the New York Journal of Commerce 
(Ind.), “comes from the labor situation. 
The leaders of organized labor, especially 
the CIO unions, have failed to express 
their support for a joint effort with in- 
dustry and the Government to keep prices 
stable. Rather, trade unions display every 
intention of taking advantage of the pres- 
eit emergency to expand their member- 
ship as far as possible, promising wage in- 
creases and other concessions as benefits 
that would result for employes.” 

The Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune (Ind.) 
comments: “Every worker ought to re- 
alize that he has a very personal interest 
in the concern that employs him. That 
interest calls for the highest possible rate 


| of production, for otherwise he may have 
| no job. It need hardly be said that he is 
} also interested in the highest possible 
» wage for himself, for that is human nature, 
) but he is not interested in a wage which 
) will stop production. A 


great deal of 
production may be lost if the basic inter- 
est of workers in the success of the con- 
cems they work for is not understood.” 

“The nation,” contends the Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader (Dem.), “must pre- 
vent the upward boom of prices that may 
follow the payment of larger wages and 
the general acceleration of turnover. In 
approaching this task, America is ham- 
pered somewhat by the fact that tens of 
thousands of those who now will make 
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high wages have suffered so long from 
unemployment that they are poorly fur- 
nished at home. Nothing is more natural 
than that these families, receiving a larger 
income, should wish to purchase those 
consumer goods they have not had for 
Put in this class a sufficient num- 
ber of families, and you raise sharply the 
demand for those goods.” 

“If increased production is approved, 
the nation may divert to those industries 
too large a part of its raw materials and 
of its machinery. Decline to sanction larg- 
er production of consumer goods, but re- 
ject at the same time all price control, and 
you get back to the period of the World 


years. 












Se 
Carlisle in New London Evening Day 


War, when prices went up and quality 
went down. Are we not as a nation going 
to be compelled to freeze prices if we are 
going to freeze profits and wages?” 

“There is a determination,” states the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), “that busi- 
ness shall not make profits from the pres- 
ent armament program. This is reflected 
not only in the form of profit limitations 
in contracts, price fixing and the like, but 
in existing taxes. But no effort has been 
made to modify even the most ill-advised 
of existing labor regulations. On the con- 
trary, there is a movement toward greater 
union influence and authority in the Ad- 
ministration. 


29 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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PRIORITIES PINCH THE CONSUMER 


Aluminum Rationing Gives a Foretaste of Coming Shortages of Goods 


Extension of Government 
controls over industry 
to apportion supplies 


American householders soon will feel 
the pinch of the nation’s defense effort. 
Ahead is a period when consumers will 
find that supplies of many of their cus- 
tomary household articles—pots, pans, 
washing machines, refrigerators—either 
will be strictly curtailed or made of substi- 
tute materials. Business offices shortly may 
find it difficult to buy new office equip- 
ment, such as typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, metal filing cabinets and desks. 

First indication that the Government 
has chosen guns instead of butter came 
with the announcement of Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Priorities Director of the 
Office of Production Management, that 
henceforth defense industries must have 
first call upon aluminum shipments. Only 
the leavings of the 600,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum expected to be produced 
this year will be available to nonde- 
fense factories. Most of the aluminum will 
go into airplanes, tanks and military 
engines. 

What this means to ordinary buyers of 
aluminum became immediately apparent. 
Housewives were advised by Miss Har- 
riet Elliott, Consumer Defense Commis- 
sioner, to forego aluminum kitchen uten- 
sils in favor of enamelware, fire-resisting 
glass, cast iron or earthenware. Even 
President Roosevelt observed that eggs 
could be boiled as well in enamel as in 
aluminum pans. Washing machine manu- 
facturers are planning to use plastics in- 
stead of metal in their agitators, and auto- 
mobile companies are being asked to use 
cast iron instead of the lighter metal in 
pistons and engine heads. 

How far-reaching the effects of alumi- 
num priorities will be, OPM officials and 
industrial spokesmen are unwilling to say. 
It is reported, however, that a vacuum bot- 
tle manufacturer was told to look for a 
substitute, and an office supply house was 
refused a preference rating to fill a Gov- 
ernment order for metal addressing plates. 
Certain to be affected are the refrigerator, 
automobile, air conditioning, electric and 
household appliance industries. 

This is just a taste of what is to come. 
Mr. Stettinius noted, in issuing the alumi- 
num order, that “similar action is apt to be 
taken soon for other commodities.” Most 
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FOREGO ALUMINUM KITCHEN UTENSILS, ADVISES MISS ELLIOTT 


likely to be affected by early priority or- 
ders are other metals, principally zine, 
where an acute shortage already is devel- 
oping. Critical supply situations also are 
threatening in magnesium, copper and 
nickel, and OPM officials recognize the 
need of spreading steel orders more evenly 
throughout the industry. 

Looming shortages promise to disrupt 
normal production and distributing meth- 
ods of civilian industries. Cigarette manu- 
facturers, for example, fear that they no 
longer will be able to obtain aluminum foil 
for packages, and may have to turn to lead, 
a more plentiful metal. Manufacturers of 
tubing for tooth paste, shaving cream, glue 
and similarly packaged products fear that 
their tin supplies may be curtailed and 
that they must experiment with a tin and 
lead alloy. 

Lack of aluminum threatens further to 
interfere with the construction of stream- 
lined passenger trains and may interrupt 
the Government’s rural electrification pro- 
gram, since vast quantities of aluminum 
are consumed by the electric industry. A 
tightening situation in copper also will af- 
fect the electric industry and the produc- 
tion of radios, refrigerators, new buildings 
and heating plants. 





ing importance in National Affairs today.) 
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Zine supplies are likely to become even 
more critical as a result of higher Army es 
timates for ammunition. Zinc is an essen- 
tial alloy in the manufacture of brass, and 
brass linings are necessary for shells. Zine 
oxide is heavily demanded by the rubber 
and paint industries, which also have de- 
fense importance. 

Lack of zinc thus threatens to force the 
automobile industry to adopt substitutes, 
and may curtail operations in the galva 
nizing industry, an integral part of the pro- 
duction of metal tubes, sheetings, wire and 
hardware. Some Government officials be F 
lieve nondefense industries must turn to 
lacquer or other surfacing substances 1 
order to conserve zine for munitions. Zin 
also is used in the manufacture of offic 
machines, such as typewriters, and in pr 
ducing type metal. 

Nickel is required in abundance by sted 
firms engaged in making armor plate, 
battleships and other steel-consuming de 
fense items. The extent to which the de 
fense program is eating up nickel is & 
vealed by the fact that consumption 2 
1939—104,000,000 pounds—was almost 
three times that of 1938, and that thi 
year 174,000,000 pounds will be required. 
Nickel supplies for automobile body sted 
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and for the many civilian uses of stain- 
jess steel, from knives to kitchen cabinets, 
may be reduced. 

The President has been informed by 
Gano Dunn, OPM consultant, that steel 
capacity now appears adequate for British 
and American defense orders as well as 
for civilian needs. To meet these demands, 
however, the Dunn report said, steps must 
be taken to “eliminate potential bottle- 
necks in the output of pig iron and coke,” 
and to bring about “an even distribution 
of orders throughout the industry, and a 
shortening of the period of time during 
which steel-making facilities are normally 
dosed down for repair work.” 

Mr. Dunn placed present steel capacity 
at 87,576,099 tons, and said that, when 
the current expansion program is com- 
pleted, capacity will be more than 91,000,- 
000 tons. This capacity is deemed suffi- 
cient to produce 10,100,000 tons more than 
actually are needed this year and to pro- 
vide an excess capacity of 2,100,000 tons 
in 1942. 

To achieve this peak, however, may re- 
quire a substantial amount of Govern- 
ment direction through OPM. Defense 
and civilian orders for steel must be dis- 
tributed evenly throughout the industry, 
wo, in the words of the report, “one pro- 
ducer must not be allowed to acquire a 
large backlog of orders for delivery well 
into the future while another producer is 
operating at less than maximum capacity.” 

Foreseen is a considerable shifting of 
orders among steel makers. Government 
officials hope that these shifts will be made 
voluntarily, but the President pointed 
again to the Dunn report to warn that, 
unless such action is voluntary, the Direc- 
tor of the Division of Priorities must as- 
sume responsibility for the task. In other 
words, steel does not yet have to be ra- 
tioned between defense industries and 










—Harris & Ewing 
GANO DUNN 
Surveys steel for defense 
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other consumers, but steel orders must be 
rationed among producers. 

When the defense program was 
launched, official plans centered on a 
policy of providing the American people 
with both guns and butter. With idle 
plant and millions of unemployed, the 
opinion was widely held that defense re- 
quirements, superimposed on nondefense 
output, would lead the country to full 
employment and provide adequate arms 
without sacrificing living standards. “Busi- 
ness as usual” was not to be too greatly 
interrupted. 

This theory now has broken on hard 
production facts. However much defense 
plant expands, officials now recognize that 
more Government supervision is neces- 
sary to keep defense industries operating 
at peak. A gradual broadening of priority 
orders issued from OPM is now 
as inevitable. 

Of deeper significance than defense 
shortages, however, will be the impact of 
rationing on industry. The extension of 
priorities means for all business enter- 
prises the extension of Government control 
over their operations. If a manufacturer 
of typewriters wants materials placed un- 
der priorities, he probably will have to 
apply to a Government agency for per- 
mission to buy them. And, in applying, he 
will have to justify his order by demon- 
strating that he actually needs the ma- 
terials and should be allowed to manu- 
facture his products. 


viewed 


Just how the priorities system will work 
is indicated in the aluminum priority or- 
der. Aluminum companies are directed to 
submit their order books to the OPM Pri- 
orities Division once each month, at least 
one week before the first day of the next 
month. OPM officials then will determine 
what orders are defense orders, and on 
what deliveries should be made. 

A laundry equipment manufacturer with 
an Army order, for example, may find that 
OPM considers his production nonessen- 
tial, and that he is not entitled to raw ma- 
terials. The Chrysler tank factory already 
has found that its machine tools have been 
delayed, presumably because of a greater 
urgency elsewhere. 

This system now appears destined to ex- 
tend to other commodities, and the further 
it goes, the more active will Government 
direction of business become. Ahead ap- 
pears to be a period of extensive Govern- 
ment planning of most production and 
much distribution as well. 

Primary purpose of a priorities system 
is to insure an adequate supply of raw ma- 
terials for defense; to make certain that an 
airplane manufacturer gets aluminum be- 
fore a baby-carriage factory. Priority con- 
trols could stop at this point. If United 
States and British defense requirements 
demand 400,000,000 pounds of aluminum, 
civilian consumers could be left to bid for 
the remaining 200,000,000 pounds without 
any government control. This situation, 
however, would be likely to start a mad 








scramble for the remaining supplies, and 
lead to skyrocketing prices for manufac- 
turers without priority ratings. 

To avoid this condition, Government 
officials are planning to apply priorities 
beyond actual defense needs and to ration 
supplies for civilian as well as defense pro- 
ducers. If this policy is adopted, industry 
must prepare to accept Government su- 
pervision over almost all of its production 
and buying programs. 

Thus, washing machine manufacturers 
may find that OPM considers their out- 
put nonessential, and that they are not 
entitled to aluminum. Unless a substitute 
can be found, such plants might be forced 
to close. House Republican Leader Mar- 
tin, indeed, charged that aluminum priori- 
ties already threaten to curtail operations 
at two Massachusetts factories. 

Extensive rationing also portends close 
supervision over inventories. One manu- 
facturer with a large quantity of steel, for 
example, may be denied new shipments, 
while his competitor, without any steel in 
stock, may have his order approved. 

OPM hopes to avoid over-all Govern- 
ment direction of industry, but officials 
admit that, under any priorities system, 
some producers will be pinched. To cause 
as little dislocation as possible, the Gov- 
ernment is seeking to expand capacity at 
bottlenecked points. Government loans 
have been made for the production of alu- 
minum and magnesium; the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is building a tin 
smelter and adding to stock piles of rub- 
ber, manganese, copper and tungsten. 

Even this activity presages the entrance 
of Government into adding 
weight to growing indications that a trend 
toward economic planning is being estab- 
lished. Prospects are that the defense pro- 
gram will make experiments like the 
abandoned NRA pale into insignificance. 


business, 





THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
Enough for military requirements? 
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Two plans for prevention 
of stoppages in industries 
working on arms orders 


Labor unions are racing against time to 
win their major organizing drives. Leaders 
know that the Government soon will be 
compelled to lay down a labor policy re- 
stricting industrial conflict in defense in- 
dustries. Many congressional leaders are 
demanding some regulation of union activi- 
ties. Office of Production Management of- 
ficials, fearing that congressional action 
will only multiply their problems, are pre- 
paring to forestall Congress by taking the 
jump first. 


__ he Labor Week. 


e Reg. U.S. 


Fear of Government action led to the 
showdown last week in Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation’s Buffalo plant, and pushed 
CIO auto union leaders to file formal no- 
tice of intention to strike at the Ford Mo- 
tor Company’s major plants at Detroit 
and Dearborn. State mediation regulations 
in Michigan require filing of a strike notice 
30 days before an actual stoppage. CIO 
leaders fear that their organizing cam- 
paigns in automobile and steel industries 
either must be completed before a defense 
labor policy is established or must wait 
until the defense emergency ends. 

Fear of congressional action was behind 
OPM’s trial balloon, the sudden “leak” 
concerning plans for a National Defense 





involved in each case. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuTcHER WORKMEN: 
a Packing Co., Salisbury, Md. 
(31) 
BvuILDING TRADES: 
Camp Wallace, Dallas, Tex. 
oy Judd Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
( ) 
Laburnum Construction Co., Rich- 
»mond, Va. 
«Public Housing Project, Hopewell, 
Va. 
Hat anp Cap WorRKERS: 
Cap Makers, New York, N. Y. (900) 
Labiges’ GARMENT WORKERS: 
Rainbow Dress Co., Trenton, N. J. 
- (100) 
METAL TRADES: 
— Iron Co., Allentown, Pa. 
- (250) 
Igoe Bros., Newark, N. J. (160) 
Jersey Shore Iron Co., South Avia, 
Pa. 
PoTTerRs: 
Technical Porcelain Co., El Cerrito, 
Calif. (100) 


TEAMSTERS: 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Louisville, 
Ky. (55 
Miller Manufacturing Co., Richmond, 
Va. (20) 


Miller Transfer Co., Elizabeth, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Fanny Farmer Confectionery Co., 

New York, N. Y. 

—— Desk Co., Burlington, Ia. 

( ) 

Southern Ice Co., Dallas, Tex. 








Work Stoppages 


The last week in February brought reports of 34 more work stoppages, including 
two not listed below. One of these involved 50 members of three railroad unions 
who struck against the Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad; the other involved 
1,100 members of an independent union of Baltimore, Md., municipal sanitation 
department employes. The list below classifies recently reported stoppages by 
unions. The numbers in parentheses indicate the approximate number of employes 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (125) 

CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Cluett Peabody Shirt Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. (700) 

FaRM EQuIPMENT WORKERS: 
International Harvester Co., Chicago. 

LONGSHOREMEN: 
Rickert Rice Mills, Inc., New Orleans, 
La. (125) 

MINE WORKERS: 
East Bear Ridge Colliery Co. and 
Locust Coal Co., Shenandoah, Pa. 
(1,500) 

RUBBER WORKERS: 
Darnell Manufacturing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. (100) 

STEEL WORKERS: 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(14,000), Bethlehem, Pa. (30) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. 
(9,000) 
Combustion Engineering Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. (900) 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
O. (500) 

TEXTILE WORKERS: 
United States Finishing Co., Norwich, 
Conn. (400) 
Bemis Bag Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
140) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 
Harold Surgical Instruments Co., 
New York, N. Y. (55) 
Lamson, Frazier & Huth Co., New 
York, N. Y. (125) 
Unity Life & Accident Insurance As- 
sociation (100) 


















A RACE TO BUILD UP UNIONS 


Labor Speeds Campaign in Fear of Restrictions on Right to Strike 


Mediation Board. Such a mediation board 


has been under discussion for many weeks, 


but steps to put it in operation have met 

resistance from employers and unions. 
As OPM officials outlined the proposal 

last week, it would operate as the high 


court for labor disputes. The NLRB and 
the Labor Department’s Conciliation Sery- 


ice would continue their present functions, 
If neither of these agencies could effect a 
settlement, the Defense Mediation Board 
would be called in. Unofficial reports de- 
scribed this Board as an 11-man panel that 
would sit in judgment on the merits of 
any case, and would make recommenda- 
tions for settlement. Presumably the Board 
would have authority to recommend that 
the Government impress any plant or any 
labor group that refused to accept its 
decision. 

Shortcomings of this proposal, pointed 
out by representatives of both the unions 


and the employers, include the absence of 


any set of principles to guide the Board in 
its decisions. One employer representative 
described the plan as an effort to “squeeze 


everything possible” out of every case for 


the unions. 


U.S. Advisers Aid Settlements 


Another device to assist in the settle 
ment of defense disputes already is in 
operation. Members of a panel of indus 


trial personnel experts, recruited to advise 


the Government in its vocational training 
program, have been asked to assist man- 
agement in settling union disputes. It was 
from this panel that Cyrus Ching, per 
sonnel director of the United States Rub 
ber Company, was drafted last week to 
advise the steel executives in the Bethe 
hem strike. 


Either or both of these plans may le 
officially announced by OPM as pressure 


for some action grows in Congress, where 


attention is expected to focus on labor 


policy once the Lend-Lease Bill is dis 
posed of. 

To head off strikes, so that conciliation 
after a strike had started would not be 
necessary, OPM Director Knudsen sug 
gested to Congress the following steps: 

1. A requirement that notice to strike i 
a national defense industry be allowed 
only after secret ballot carried out unde 
direction of the U.S. Conciliation Service, 
and after 60 per cent of the men had voted 
in favor of striking. 

2. Requirement that, after notice 
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ard ISADOR LUBIN 
de- Dismissal wage proposed 


served, the OPM be given 10 days within 
which to study the controversy and make 
a report. 


ida- 
yard 
that 
om 3. That, after the report has been made, 

its | acooling-off period of 30 days be enforced, 
during which time attempts could be made 





nted @ to settle the controversy. 

ions Failure to follow these steps would re- 
‘e of & sult in forfeiting the rights of the par- 
-din & ties under the National Labor Relations 
ative Act. 

leeze 

e for 


Protecting Workers 
; LAfter Defense Boom 





ettle 
is ll A nation-wide dismissal wage plan for 
ndus persons working on defense orders is now 
dvise being advocated in Washington as a 
uning § method of cushioning the country against 
mal § the economic effect of wholesale layoffs 
t was & that are expected to follow completion of 
, pe & the defense program. 
Rub The suggestion was first presented last 
ek 10 B week by Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
ethle B Labor Statistics and administrative as- 
sistant to Associate Director General Hill- 
ay be © man of the OPM. Testifying before the 
essur’ © Temporary National Economic Commit- 
where BF tee, Mr. Lubin explained his dismissal 
| -~ | wage plan as follows: 
[= Congress should require that every de- 
lation | fense contract provide a special defense 
— dismissal fund for employes who have 
: “a been added to the pay roll after a certain 
i. date. The fund would be made up of em- 
a ‘1 Ployes” contributions in addition to a gen- 
‘loud eral dismissal wage tax on pay rolls. This 
~~ plan should apply to subcontractors as 
alll well as the primary contractors. Funds 
t voted would be paid to any worker laid off be- 





cause of inability of the employer to keep 
Im occupied through disappearance of 
defense orders. 
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~~ While Raii-Pullman takes the 
storm in its stride! 
OUTSIDE—Old Man Winter is riding 


high! Weather reports say “Blizzard.” 
Yet on hundreds of Pullman trains pas- 
sengers sleep soundly. Theirs no fear of 
the storm! 

For Pullman “gets through.” And, 
the folks back home won't worry. They 
know that you are safe and comfortable. 

The panel below summarizes Pull- 
man’s advantages for business travel; 
note them! It’s a list that no other form 
of transportation can equal! 

So...go Pullman next time. Let Rail- 
Pullman take you there in the safety, in 
the comfort, and with the dependability 
for which it’s famous. 

You'll agree it pays to “sleep your way 
there” in a real Pullman bed .. . fair 
weather or blizzard! 











Puliman service is available practi- 
cally everywhere in the United States 
and also over certain important routes 
in Canada and Mexico. 





CENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL... usually 
a step or so from hotels and center of 
business. Saves you time and trouble! 


L 








Travel Advantages for 
Business Men: 
RELIABILITY in meeting appointments! 


Rail-Pullman gets you there, whatever 
the weather. No need to wire cancellations 
or request embarrassing postponements 
of business meetings. 


SLEEP, and feel fit on arrival! Sleep isa 
business necessity. You get iton Pullman! 
LOOK WELL-GROOMED... thanks to 
Pullman’s “hotel” -like facilities. Plenty 
of space for personal luggage, and it’s al- 
ways accessible. 

TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR BUSINESS. 
Leave your office late. Take along work to 
do aboard Pullman, if you like. 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail- 


Pullman gives you the safest fast trans- 
portation in the world. 











SERVICE, by courteous, efficient attend- 
ants, trained in travel hospitality. 








... the “Ist Class” Way to Travel 








HOW THIS SERVICE 
HELPS MAINTAIN 
EMPLOYE MORALE 


W HEN a good employe has to worry about 

bills that he can’t pay, his work usually 
suffers. Yet nearly every worker at some time 
has emergency expenses—a long illness or 
serious accident, for instance—which he can’t 
meet out of savings or current earnings. 


How workers may borrow 


When that happens, where shall he go for the 
money he needs? Some companies make loans 
to their employes. Other companies help their 
employes to operate their own credit unions. 
But millions of workers must rely on some out- 
side source of credit. 

To help these workers most industrial states 
have passed Small Loan Laws based on the 
recommendations of impartial students of the 
small loan problem. These laws make possible 
the operation of the modern family finance 
company like Household Finance. 


Borrowers are protected 


At Household Finance responsible workers can 
borrow up to $300, largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser is needed. No wage 
assignment is taken. State laws regulate the 
transaction for the protection of the borrower. 
Repayment is made in small monthly install- 
ments. Thus the borrower can get out of debt 
without sacrifice or strain. 

Below are some typical loan plans. The 
borrower may choose the schedule which best 
fits his own needs. Payments include all charges. 
Charges are made at the rate of 214% per 
month (less in many territories on larger loans.) 
These charges are substantially below the 
maximum established by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 



































WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY | 

2 6 12 16 20 | 

baymts | paymts| paymts| paymts| paymts 

$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 : 
50 25.94 | 9.08] 4.87 

goo | 51.88| 18.15] 9.75 |$ 7.66 |s 6.41 | 
450 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49] 9.62 © 
200 | 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50] 15.32] 12.83 | 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15 | 16.04 = 
300 | 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 | 


Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 











Borrowers at Household receive éxperienced 
guidance in planning their spending to make 
their incomes go farther.We maintain a staff of 
home economists to help the consumer be a 
better manager and wiser buyer. Hundreds of 
schools use the Household Finance booklets 
on better buymanship and money management 
as study texts. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
vited to send the coupon for further inform- 
ation. You will be under no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Ls ° 
a oration 
ESTABLISHED 18678 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family fi organ- 
izations, with 289 branches in 191 cities 

SSeS SSS SS BSS SS SS SSS Se ee ee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-3 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 





Name....... PPTTTTTTITITITITT TTT 
Address CErccccccccccccccccccccees edececccce 
GR. ib cv adadbeusnsbsedesenvense eer re 
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Federal Regulation for Insurance? 
What the TNEC Inquiry Shows 


Should the Federal Government under- 
take to supplement State regulation of life 
insurance companies? That is the question 
now confronting members of Congress and 
Administration officials as a result of the 
long-drawn-out investigation by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission of the 
life insurance business. 

Advocates of federal regulation are Sum- 
ner T. Pike, member of the SEC, and 
Gerhard A. Gesell, head of the special sec- 
tion set up by the SEC to make the life 
insurance inquiry. They tossed into the 
laps of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee last week a set of proposals 
for tightening up State regulation and for 
supplementary federal regulation. 


TNEC Divided Over New Controls 

The reaction of the TNEC was divided. 
Some members of the group from Govern- 
ment executive agencies, like Thurman 
Arnold, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of antitrust prosecutions, indicated 
sympathy for federal regulation. Senator 
O’Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, TNEC 
chairman, expressed definite opposition to 
such a step at this time. Representative 
Sumners (Dem.), of Texas, vice chairman 
of the group, indicated that he would sup- 
port legislation designed to help the States 
to regulate life insurance companies more 
effectively. 

Mr. Sumners suggested to Mr. Pike that 
he draw up legislation for federal partici- 
pation in life insurance regulation. Un- 
certainty existed, however, as to whether 
SEC officials would draft legislation to 
carry out their own proposed reforms. It 
was indicated that they might await a 
formal request by the TNEC before doing 
that. Doubt was expressed, therefore, that 
federal regulatory legislation would make 
its appearance in Congress. 

SEC officials indicated that they had 
now washed their hands of the life in- 
surance investigation. The special section 
headed by Mr. Gesell has been disbanded, 
and Mr. Gesell, after living with life in- 
surance for two years, is occupied with 
other SEC duties. 

Federal regulation of life insurance was 
much more widely advocated 70 years ago 
than at any time in recent decades. The 
SEC investigation was the first over-all 
survey of life insurance since the exhaus- 
tive inquiry made 35 years ago by Charles 
Evans Hughes, now Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

The present-day need for supplementary 


34 


federal regulation, SEC officials argue, 
arises from the national scope of the life 
insurance business, which makes State 
regulation ineffective; and from the short. 
comings of State regulation. 

Particular stress was placed on the vast 
growth of life insurance in recent decades, 
Since the Hughes inquiry, assets of life in- 
surance companies have increased by more 
than 800 per cent to a total of $28,000, 
000,000. This “concentration of economic 
power,” SEC officials contend, has had a 
bad effect because: (1) it has meant the 
accumulation in huge reservoirs of a large 
part of the savings of the public, repre. 
sented by insurance premiums; (2) this 
money has been drawn away from local 
communities, and has not been available 
for investment in small and growing enter- 
prises; (3) restrictions on insurance con- 
pany investments have caused the savings 
to be invested in bonds—obligations rep- 
resenting debt—rather than in venture 
capital. 

SEC officials suggested that the States, 
which control life insurance investments, 
be encouraged to permit the companies to 
invest in high-grade common _ stocks, 
under certain restrictions. Senator O’Ma- 
honey replied that this would mean stil 
greater concentration of economic power, 
since it would make the companies the 
equity owners of business enterprises. 

Mr. Pike, however, insisted that this 





—Harris & Ewing 
GERHARD GESELL 
Coauthor of insurance study 
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could be avoided. SEC efforts to break up 
utility holding companies, he said, may 
pull billions of dollars of utility operating 

= F company common stocks out of holding 
companies in the next few years. Life in- 
surance companies, he suggested, might 
pick up blocks of these stocks, thus in- 
creasing their earnings. 

The point was made that, with life in- 
surance companies able to buy common 
stocks, the SEC’s problem of breaking up 
utility holding companies would be simpli- 
fied. 

ue, “Drastic” steps might be taken, SEC 
lite officials said, to limit the size of life insur- 
ate F ance companies, such as: “enacting tax 
> legislation which would make growth be- 
a yond a certain point undesirable”; limiting 
re the amount of new business a company 
“Cs. @ could write; encouraging the growth of life 
hesi insurance by savings banks, which, accord- 
| ing to SEC studies, is much cheaper than 

"J ordinary policies of old-line legal reserve 
me companies. 

In their formal proposals for federal reg- 
7 ulation, SEC officials emphasized that fed- 
a eral regulation should not supplant State 
vd control, but that the Federal Government 
r should “work with the States on a co- 
she operative basis.” They advocated: 
mn 1. Legislation to prevent insurance com- 
“om.  Panies from using the mails to sell insur- 
‘ings @ ace 1m States where they have not been 
2 authorized to do business. 
aa 2. Requirements that life insyrance com- 

panies file with a federal agency—prefer- 
wid ably a new agency—complete information 
ents, Cocerning their operations. 
aa 3. Changes in the National Bankruptcy 
ocks, @ Act to permit the federal agency or any 
Ma. State insurance commissioner to apply to 
til a? federal court for liquidation or reorgani- 
ower, & “ation of an insurance company believed 

to be in bad financial condition. 


4. Delegation to the federal agency of 
this @ Power to prohibit insurance companies 
from paying surrender values of policy 
benefits for periods up to 90 days in times 
of severe economic stress. 

5. Legislation making life insurance com- 
pany officials “trustees required to adhere 
.... to the strictest financial standards” 
to prevent them from using their positions 
“for improper gain.” 

6. A grant to the federal agency of 
power to examine life insurance companies 
to determine whether their reserves have 
been impaired. This would permit the 
federal agency also to check up on State 
regulation, and to publicize “unhealthy 
conditions.” 

7. Creation of an Insurance Advisory 
Council to work with the federal agency. 

8. Extension of social security benefits 
or sale of insurance through the postal 
system “to the end that industrial in- 
surance would gradually disappear.” 

Officials submitted a list of proposals 
for improving State regulation of insurance. 

_ They advocated a thorough investiga- 
tion of all forms of fire, casualty and ma- 
mine insurance. 
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keep costs. 


[' will pay you to know why Cyclone sells 
more property protection fence than 
any other manufacturer. For the important 


Cyclone features that make it the leader 
in sales also make it the best buy for you. 

Right now, more plant owners than ever 
are concerned with adequately protecting 
their property — to guard vaiual _ blue- 
prints, expensive machinery, important dies 
and tools. We therefore offer the follow- 
ing information on important features of 
Cyclone Fence that give better protection at 
lower cost: 

WIRE MESH—heavy copper steel. Gal- 
vanized by Cyclone’s “12M” process that 
gives it extra years of life. Galvanizing is 
done after weaving so that cracks will not 
form and allow rust to start. 

POSTS—H-column steel—strongest pos- 
sible construction for its weight—set in con- 
crete bases that frost can’t weaken. 


“ECYCLONE'S sturdy spring coupling 
compensates for expansion and con- 
traction of top rails due to extreme 
temperature changes. It prevents bend- 
ing or breaking of rails — reduces up- 


BARBED WIRE is locked into notches 
in the Cyclone extension arm by a key 
inserted at the end. This allows adjust- 
ment of barbed wire to compensate for 
expansion and contraction 
Cyclone offers this valuable feature. 
















Only 


rOP RAILS—tubular steel. Spring cou- 
plings compensate for expansion and con- 
traction—prevent broken and bent rails. 

GATES — Strong and well-braced. 
Cyclone’s exclusive ball and socket hinge 
permits free swinging, prevents dragging. 

EXTENSION ARMS-—Several types are 
available. All use the principle illustrated 
above to allow adjustment after expansion 
and contraction of wires. 

ERECTION SERVICE—Cyclone factory- 
trained erection crews are on our own pay- 
roll and we are responsible for their work. 

QUICK DELIVERY—Cyclone service is 
fast. We can meet almost any emergency 
delivery requirement. Write for recom- 
mendation and estimate. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, Iii. 
(DIVISION OF AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





| 32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, specifi- 
eations and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—for home, 
school, playground, and busi- 
ness. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
you need this valuable book. 
Buy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 








CycLone Fence Company | 


Waukegan, Ill. Dept. E-31 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your 
Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use It.” 


baked bisa wetSieseaasacseesénasseds 
ee ene 
GN sk tak dheeseacssekesbaxs ne 
I am interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [ Es- 
tate; [) Playground; [) Residence; School. 
I h40:00-00050eK60s dee sde canes feet 
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The Equitables Report - YOUR POLICY~’ 


shows S5O/, 2GOA Day 


H™ is a report that tells a human interest story of 
life insurance protection and service in action— 
a story of benefits flowing to American families, 
supporting widows and children, sending sons and 
daughters to college, clearing homes of debt and 
providing security for old age. Beyond these con- 
tributions to individual well-being, it is a story of 
importance to the economic progress of the nation— 
of assets constructively at work in industry, agri- 
culture and home financing in every State of the 
Union. 


The figures which the report presents are 
The Equitable’s but the story it tells is the story 
of life insurance at work. Here you will find 
information that every policyholder will want 
to have—the answers to such questions as— 


% What happens to the dollars pecple pay for 
life insurance? 


%* How can your existing life insurance be made 
of greater value to you? 


%* What are the principal factors in life insure 
ance costs? 


%* How have insurance benefits and services 
been broadened to give you more for your 
money? 


* What is the relation of life insurance funds to 
national defense? 


Because last year’s edition of ““Your Policy’’ was 
found to be of interest to many non-policy- 
holders, including individuals, business organ- 
izations, colleges, schools and libraries, The 
Equitable has arranged for a limited number of 
copies to meet this public demand. A copy will 
be reserved for you upon request to any Equit- 
able agency or the Home Office of the Society. 


“Your Policy” for 1940 is being sent by mail 
to every individual policyholder of the Society. 


OL Bo. 


PRESIDENT 





ear ep OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


increased to 2,600, 000—assets reached a 
aa 32564400) 000, gain in year of $162,500,000 
—benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries $205,- 
432,000 or $561,290 a day—44% of 1940 death 
claims to be paid on planned income or installment basis 

ity experience favorable—earnings rate on 
assets 3.27%—65,000 people joined Society, 38,000 
members increased their insurance—number of workers 
enjoying group protection rose to 1,330,000—lapse and 
surrender rate lowest in 20 years—total insurance in 
force increased to $7,136,920,642., 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT 


U. S. Government Obligationst 
Public Utility Bonds 

Railroad Bonds 

Railroad Equipment Obligations 
Industrial Bonds 

Other Bondst 

Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 
Common Stocks 

Mortgage Loans 


Loans on Society’s Policies 
Interest and rents due, premiums in pro- 
cess of collection and other items 


Total Admitted Assets 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policy and contract liabilities $2,391,105,983 

Policyholders’ prepaid premiums and un- 
paid dividends 23,700,385 
3,935,500 


$2,564,466,180 


Reserve for-_taxes. . 

Unearned interest, expenses accrued and 
other liabilities 

Funds allocated for dividends in 1941.... 

Unassigned funds (surplus). 

Other contingency reserves . ..... 
Total Liabilities and eee. . $2,564,466,180 

*Including time and fixed deposits of $223, 


tincluding $5,913,944 on deposit with pubine cushetiien. 





THE EquiTaABLe Lire AssuRANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office * 393 Seventh Avenue * New York, N. Y. 



































Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 


Current business picture is one which, no more than nine months ago, would 
have seemed incredible and fantastic. 

The picture: Steel running at 96 per cent of capacity in midwinter; a sell- 
out of 1941 steel capacity in sight before midyear; auto and truck output close 
to 130,000 a week, with buying tide strong; lumber production and orders above 1929; 
furniture sales up 17 per cent and department store sales up 19 per cent over 1940. 

It's a boom outlook, a prospect of many months of capacity production. 

Yet security markets fail to reflect it. Moderate market upturn of recent 
days was a response to some easing of excess profits tax load on steel and avia- 
tion industries; was not an evidence that overhanging fear of war and later new 
taxes and more restraints had been removed. 

Fact is that the present may readily prove to be a "profitless prosperity"; 
that rising wages, rising taxes and pressures against price advances may result 
in tremendous industrial activity without correspondingly large profits. it's 
that fact and fear of war and what comes after war that are influencing sentiment. 














Use of Government's power to ration will take on vital importance for indus- 
try; will have many effects that now are only guessed at. 

This should be remembered: High officials warned monvhs ago that there would 
not be enough steel, aluminum, machine tools and zinc and other materials to go 
around. White House and New Deal advisers urged plant expansion as an alterna- 
tive to rationing through formal priority. 

But: First, there wasn't time to create plant to meet suddenly expanded 
needs. Second, there was hesitation to undertake a vast program of plant expan- 
Sion when the war's duration and course were so uncertain, when there was no 
telling what plant could be used for in a postwar period. As a result: Indus- 
try faced the problem of priorities with its eyes open. 

Rationing will force an important shift to use of substitute materials; 
will undoubtedly have some permanent effect upon markets as it spreads from one 
material to another. Plastics are in for a major boost. Rationing, too, will 
give industry a demonstration of real Government planning; will place Govern- 
ment in a key role in parceling out some raw materials. 

"Business as usual" is getting its first jolt. 














Effect of carefully planned Government buying is shown in latest orders for 
lumber; is shown to be in sharp contrast with earlier unplanned buying. 

Lumber industry had been held up by Government as a horrible example of an 
industry that kited prices unnecessarily. Fact is that Army had purchased huge 
quantities of lumber for almost immediate delivery; had put a strain on the 
marketing machinery. This time bids were asked for June to October delivery on 
350,000,000 feet. Bidding was limited to manufacturers with a minimum produc- 
tion; was closed to retailers and wholesalers. A ceiling of $27.50 per thou- 
Sand was placed on price. Bids on the first 95,000,000 feet averaged $26.41. 

Prices this time were well within the range of Government specification. 
Orders are taken to be filled by the lumber industry without disrupting normal 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


trade. Prices are far under those quoted during the first mad scramble for lum- 
ber. Result is that both the industry and the Government are pleased; that there 
is more evidence of industry's readiness to co-operate when Government procure- 
ment plans are well laid. 


Sample of New Deal thought concerning future role of Government is pro- 
vided by latest TNEC hearings. This is the windup of more than two years of 
Study; is the final series of sessions to consider monographs prepared on basis 
of past testimony. 

Main line of thought on future planning is offered by Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
economic adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture and one of the New Deal's 
architects. He proposes, in effect, that savings be commandeered by taxation or 
borrowing; that Government then spend these savings for "socially useful public 
works"; that social security programs be augmented and subsidized consumption be 
expanded through health insurance, child welfare, enlarged stamp plans, etc. 

TNEC also has a recommendation for Federal Government regulation of insur- 
ance; for regulation of the food industry, possibly on a public utility basis; 
for tighter antitrust laws as a means of forcing industry into over-all planning. 








Outlook is for a steadily tighter situation to develop in many commodities, 
and in world shipping conditions. 

Chance that Japan may strike at U. S. sources of rubber, tin and vegetable 
oils is causing some apprehension. Jesse Jones is promising to speed up stock 
pile building to prevent the occurrence of any sudden shortage; is financing de- 
velopment of a tin smelter at Texas City, Texas, that will meet a small fraction 
of U. S. needs. 








Ship sinkings are complicating the problem of world trade; are pointing to 
a probable rationing of available space in the near future. 

It all points to more Government planning, to action by the Government to 
build up supplies of raw materials, to finance development of plants to make 
synthetic substitutes for some materials, to make sure that available facili- 
ties for production and transportation are carefully used. 





Week by week, the President adds more and more items to the list that re- 
quires licensing before export. 

More than 2,500 items now are subject to this control. Still left out, 
however, are many commodities that are of great value to nations at war. Britain 
keeps pressure for more controls in an effort to shut off supplies that may be 
reaching Germany through Russia. 

Further limiting influence on foreign trade is the drastic decline in tour- 
ist travel. This formerly supplied foreigners with large amounts of dollar ex- 
change with which to buy American goods. Last year's balance of tourist traf- 
fic with Europe was actually negative. 

More and more are U. S. exports being restricted to one category and chan- 
nelized in one direction: namely, munitions to Great Britain. 








Lend-Lease Bill passage will be followed by new pressure on industry to 
speed production, to turn out goods for rush shipment to Britain. 

Prospect is that, unless England should be defeated, demands on industry for 
war materials will grow steadily in intensity. Defeat for England might bring 
even more intense demand for production speed as this country would prepare to 
face a hostile world ail alone. 

Outlook for early return to anything approaching normal in business is ex- 
ceedingly dim and is growing dimmer. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 


News - Lines. 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN loan money on a defense 
contract that the contractor assigns to 
you without fear that taxes owed will be 
deducted from government payments on 
the contract. The Comptroller General 
rules that contracts may provide that as- 
signments are not subject to reductions 
or offsets for any indebtedness to the 
United States arising outside of the con- 
tract. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT avoid allowing your 
drafted employes to vote in a Labor 
Board bargaining election if the union 
wants them to cast ballots. The Labor 
Board rules that workers drafted into 
service are eligible to vote in bargaining 
elections on the theory that they are en- 
titled to reinstatement when their training 


ends. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under the New York 
Small Loan Act, renew a note to a bor- 
rower and add to the principal of that 
note the amount of unpaid interest on the 
original note. A federal district court in 
New York holds that this practice vio- 
lates the State law against compounding 
interest on loans. 


* + 


YOU CAN, according to a federal circuit 
court decision, state to a labor union, with 
which you are bargaining, the points in 
bargaining negotiations on which you will 
not yield. The court holds that an em- 
ployer is permitted, under the Wagner 
Act, to state terms upon which he will 
not yield. 


* * 


YOU CAN insist that the Labor Board 
hold an unfair practice hearing involving 
you or your firm at a place convenient for 
ydu to attend. A federal circuit court holds 
that the Labor Board erred when it con- 
ducted a hearing in Washington, D.C., for 
an employer in Ann Arbor, Mich., and a 
new hearing has been ordered. 


=. © © 


_ YOU CANNOT neglect to pay federal 
mcome surtaxes on the interest you receive 
from United States savings bonds. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue holds that in- 
terest payments, reflected by the inctement 
mn value, should be reported as income for 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











the year in which the bonds are redeemed, 
if you report your income on a cash basis. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if a California court deci- 
sion is followed in other States, prevent a 
union from picketing your plant if you 
have a contract with another union. The 


court issued an injunction to restrain the 
picketing on the ground that the pickets 
were attempting to force a breach of a 
valid agreement. 


* aa » 


YOU CANNOT institute action for a 
refund on your federal taxes unless you 
have first paid all tax assessments in full. 
A federal district court in New Jersey 
holds that partial payment of a tax as- 
sessed by the Internal Revenue Bureau 
will not justify action for a refund. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell assignments of oil 
and gas leases to the public without obey- 
ing regulations under the Securities Act 
of 1933. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission holds that assignments of oil 
and gas leases are investment contracts, 
and are, therefore, “securities” within the 
meaning of the law. 








ITS SENSIBLE 


A LITTLE 
JOHNNIE WALKER 


RED LABEL—8 years old 
BLACK LABEL—12 years old 
Both 86.8 proof 


BORN 1820... 
still going strong 


TO STICK WITH 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISK} 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y 


SOLE IMPORTER 








































































Copy all Records Speedily.. . 
Accurately...Legibly... Actual, 
Enlarged or Reduced Size! 


Hundreds of businesses, large and 
small, banish costly copying prob- 
lems with Rectigraph photocopy 
process. Speed up efficiency... 
avoid delays. Exact copies of con- 
tracts, designs, charts, letters, le- 
gal documents, etc., quickly re- 
produced by photography. No 
checking or proof-reading. Ac- 
cepted as legal evidence. Single 
copies or quantities at low cost 
save hours on rush jobs. Easy to 
operate and simple to install, 
Rectigraph requires no darkroom. 


GET THE FACTS. Investigate Recti- 
graph and its application to your spe- 
cific business. We'll furnish complete 
information. You be the judge. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
427 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ads, Charts, 
Blue Prints, 
Contracts, 
Designs, Pay- 
rolls, Leases, 
Invoices, Tax 
Sheets, Testi- 
monials, etc. 








orden 


ANNUAL MEETING 


. The annual meeting of 
= stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 16, 
1941, at ten o'clock A.M.., 
at our registered office, 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, 
March 19, 1941, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 


be closed. The Borden Company 


WALTER H. REBMAN, Secretary 





or 








SPOKANE, WASH. GETS 
DEFENSE MONEY 


Spokane’s Fort George Wright has 
been appointed Northwest District 
Headquarters for the U. S. Army air 
corps with supervision over units in 
eleven Western states. This means 
millions of defense money in the 
field served by Spokane’s great 
newspapers, The Spokesman-Re- 
view and Spokane Daily Chronicle. 








Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Mr. Harriman, ‘Defense Expediter’: 


An Expert in Polo, Art, Banking 


While newspapermen were waiting pa- 
tiently for President Roosevelt at an early- 
morning press conference recently, they 
saw a tall, thin gentleman dart out from 
the door of the Chief Executive’s private 
office. 

A few minutes later, before Mr. Roose- 
velt’s desk, they heard the President open 
his conference by saying he believed they 
had seen Averell Harriman leave the of- 
fice. Mr. Harriman, he announced, would 
go to Britain in two weeks. 

Then the Chief Executive explained 
that Mr. Harriman’s mission, which had 
been under discussion for several weeks, 
would fill a definite need once the Lend- 
Lease Bill had been passed. Making it 
clear that he wants results, the President 
emphasized that it will be Mr. Harriman’s 
job as a liaison officer in London to keep 
the Administration apprised of British 
needs and to keep Britain apprised of the 
production situation in the United States. 


New Title for a New Post 


Before the reporters had a chance to ask 
the new title of Mr. Harriman, who at 
present is chief of OPM’s industrial ma- 
terials section, the President broke in to 
say he had invented one of his own—‘“De- 
fense Expediter.” He guessed that that 
title wasn’t in the diplomatic list, and in- 
dicated that he didn’t care. When urged 
to describe the “Expediter’s” status and 
rank at the London Embassy, Mr. Roose- 
velt replied that he hadn’t the faintest 
idea, and didn’t care about that, either. 

Finally, the Chief Executive told the 
press that he and Mr. Harriman both 
agreed that what in industry was called a 
“refresher course” would be necessary; that 
Mr. Harriman, therefore, would return to 
the United States at the end of three or 
four months to find out what was happen- 
ing in the production program, and then 
go back to England to report. 

In “Who’s Who,” 49-year-old W. (for 
William) Averell Harriman modestly sums 
up his career in six short lines. One of these 
lines reads: “Well known as a polo play- 
er.” But Averell Harriman is more than 
an eight-goal malletman. He is also a cro- 
quet expert. And he is also an investment 
banker, a shipbuilder, a railroad executive, 
a press relations authority, a patron of 
modern art, a steamship operator, a civic 
planner, a purchasing technician and a 
poker player. 


40 


Ever since his graduation from Yale in 
1913, Averell Harriman has exercised his 
limitless energy, taking one backbreaking 
job after another—everything from pro 
moting streamlined trains, the Sun Valley 
mountain resort and a national magazine 
to serving on the American-Russian Chan- 
ber of Commerce. The son of Edward H. 
Harriman, railroader and financier, he and 
his brother inherited the Union Pacific 
Railroad empire. That was the start of his 
career, the backbone of his working life, 
Now he is the director of so many cor. 
porations that in his “Who’s Who” biog. 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. HARRIMAN—MR. ROPER 
From peace to wartime commerce 


raphy he has to describe them with a 
“ete.” 

But most important, in President Roos- 
velt’s estimation, is Mr. Harriman’s record 
as a businessman who has stood by the 
New Deal from its opening gun. Averdl 
Harriman has been consistent in his belie 
that a compromise can and may be worked 
out between Wall Street and Pennsy- 
vania Avenue. 

An old friend of the President, Mr. Har 
riman first served as an adviser in th 
1932 campaign. Then, in the early days 0 
the New Deal, he was invited to Washing 
ton to help direct the NRA and to joi 
Secretary of Commerce Roper’s Busines 
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Advisory Council, of which Mr. Harriman 
later became chairman. 

In the hectic months of the NRA, 
Averell Harriman held a multitude of jobs 
at the top of the organization. Aiming at 
trouble spots between the Administration 
and industry, he stood out as a conserva- 
tive business and financial leader who was 
willing to listen to all points of view, who 
desired to shape a course between ex- 
tremes. 

More recently, the new “Defense Ex- 
pediter” has been associated with the na- 
tion’s armament production effort. Since 
the inception of the speed-up program 
last May, Mr. Harriman has served in 
half a dozen capacities with the Defense 
Commission and the Office of Production 
Management. 

As a result of this extensive experience 
in the capital, Mr. Harriman knows his 
way around and through the maze that 
is the Government; he can cut through 
organizational and personal intricacies. 
Having been on the New Deal stage so 
many years, he knows what makes the 
wheels go ‘round, and what to do if they 
don’t. Although 3,000 miles away in Lon- 
don, he will be able to tell what can and 
what cannot be accomplished in Wash- 
ington. 

As President Roosevelt’s envoy-with- 
out-embassy, Mr. Harriman will be re- 
sponsible for working out all the details 
of the aid-to-Britain program, but three 
problems in particular will hold his atten- 
tion: transportation, purchasing and 
financing. And those three fields are his 
forte. 

One of the first railroad men to do 
something about the problems tangling the 
industry, he has long been a progressive 
leader in transportation circles. As chair- 
man of the board of the Union Pacific, as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Illinois Central, as a shipbuilder and 
ship operator, he is well qualified to help 

untie Britain’s transportation knot. 


Experienced in Procurement 

In the field of procurement, Mr. Harri- 
man’s experience dates back to the days 
when he was a Union Pacific vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing. 

And in regard to the financial aspect of 
supplies for Britain, Mr. Harriman may 
draw upon his experience as partner in 
the Wall Street house of Brown Brothers, 
Harriman & Company. As a wide-awake 
investment banker, incidentally, he brought 
his business out of the depression in bet- 
ter condition than it had been in before 
1929. 

Until the Lend-Lease Bill takes final 
shape, it will be impossible to describe the 
hew envoy’s duties in detail, but, in gen- 
eral, his role will be to translate Eng- 
land’s requests, in terms of time, place, 
quantity and quality, into orders that 
American factories can fill; to mold British 
demands to fit the potentialities ‘of the 
arsenal that the United States is to be. 
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Iusurance 


“FAMILY INCOME’ 


Our policy with this title provides 
a widowed mother with monthly 
checks while her children are 


growing, and then a lump sum 
May we quote some figures? 
tra) rudlential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 





Changes of Address 

Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 


and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








PLAZA excellence 

is one of New York’s 
abiding traditions 
—but, do you know 


that Plaza rates 


are moderate? 
HENRY A. ROST 


President and Managing Director 


The PLA Z Al Naort 


Facing Central Park 
FIFTH AVENUE, 58th to 59th STREETS 











HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The United States News 


2205 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription to The United States NEWS for one 
year and send bill to me. (U.S., $2, Canada, $3; Foreign, $4.) 


Name 





Address 





City 


State 
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Listening In on Adolf and Benny 


By Our Both-Ears-On-The-Ground Editor 


“Allo, allo! Is-a dis Berchtesgaden? I wanna spik with Mr. 
Adolf Hitler, pliz. Hitler. ‘Aitch’ as in horrible, ‘eye’ as in in- 
sect, ‘tee’ as in torture, ‘ell’ as in lousy, ‘ee’ as in epidemic, 
‘arr’ as in reckless. Hitler. Dis is-a Benito Mussolini spikking. 
My number? Is-a Rome, oh oh won nothing. Allo, Adolf? Dis 


is-a the Duce.” 
Oy 


“Hello, Two-Spot!” 
“Allo you’self, Hot-Spot. 
DOLF © BEN~ THE HAPPINESS Bovs 


I call you up to say you 
make one swell speech on-a 
raddio. I guess we show 

m, hah, Adolf?” 

“Vot you mean, we show 
dem? Me und who else?” 

“Oh, Adolf! What’s-a matter? You not feeling so good? 
Hey, you hear-a my speech onna raddio, too?” 

“Talk louder already. I can’t hear you on account of dose 
verfluechte bombs.” 

“Ha ha, Adolf! You should come to Rome. Those British 
never bomb Rome.” 

“Dot’s not a bad idea. I was thinking about it myself al- 
ready. Better I move to Rome before dose Greeks do.” 

“Griks? Ho, don’t you worry about Griks, Adolf. I got dem 
Griks just where I wantem. When my brave army retreat all 
de way out from Albania, what de Griks do then, hah? Dey 
sit on the beach, dat’s what, so you sneak up on ’em from 
de back—poof! No more Griks. That’s smart-a strategy, hey, 
Adolf old pal, old pal?” 

“So? Und vot about the Englishers in Libya, hah?” 

“Allo? Sorry I can’t hear you. A trolley car just pass by.” 

“T said, vot about the Englishers in Africa?” 

“Sorry, old pal, I guess we gotta bum connect. 
you. Hey, you hear-a my speech on raddio?” 

“VOT ABOUT ENGLISHERS IN AFRICA?” 

“Oh, dose English. Ha ha! I give ’em hell on de raddio. 
You hear my speech, Adolf old-a boy? I show up de English 
okay. I call dem a bunch of cheats for starting to fight before 
we are ready, dose bums.” 

“Ach, mebbe you think dey apolochise und say let’s start 
all over again, ja? Mebbe dey say dey won’t count dis race!” 

“What’s-a matter? We beat ’em, don’t we? We run faster 
than dose English, you bet. I say in my speech we beat ’em 
when you are good and ready, Adolf. Dat’s what I say. Dey 
chase-a me to Tripoli, to Sicily, to Napoli! Dey chase-a me to 
Brenner Pass, and son-of-a-gun, you wait dere, and I bring-a 
the English to you. English all tired, got no wind left, feet 
hurt. Easy pickin’s for you, Adolf. Dat’s-a strategy. Dat’s-a 
smart stuff. Me, Mussolini, I fix everything for you.” 

“Ja? You fix dose Americans, too?” 

“Americans? Poof! Don’t you worry about no Americans. 
One of my boys discover America in 1492, don’t he? Whose-a 
President of America? Franklin Delano, yes? Italian boy. 
Whose-a mayor New York? Fiorello La Guardia, Italian boy. 
America do just-a what I say!” 

“Himmel, such bad news.” 


I don’t hear 
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“Bad news? What’s-a matter with you, Adolf, my good 


Kee 


old friend?” 

“If you boss of America, 
dot means dose Englishers 
got America in der hip. 
pocket already.” 

“Oh, Adolf, cheer up. 
You talk like you crazy, 
If the Americans help«a 
England just-a like I help-a 
you, they make plenty trouble for English, don’t you see? | 
tell you, don’t worry. Everything fine. Me, Mussolini, I say so.” 

“So what about dose Lend-Lease Bill in America, hah?” 

“Just-a like I tell you, Adolf. It’s-a all my idea, those lose- 
land bill. All-a time the Americans they sell airoplanes, they 
give away warships, to England. Not so good, not so good for 
you, hey? Me, Mussolini, I look out for my friend Adolf. I 
tell my friends in America, look here, you do what I say or 
my boy Columbus he un-discover you. You fix up a law not 
to sell English nothing no more—you /end them airoplane, ship, 
beef steak, guns. You see how smart I’m? The English no can 
buy, they can only borrow and that means they gotta give the 
stuff back! Oh, smart Mussolini! English get no more help from 
America. They not using those airoplanes, those ships, be- 
cause they got to return everythings.” 

“So? Maybe I don’t understand the lease-lending business.” 

“Don’t worry, everybody can’t be smart. I was in this dic 
tator business before you. You do like your pal Benito tell you.” 

“Benny, old Two-Spot, maybe you all right.” 

“Adolf, you bet my life I’m all right. I don’t see why you 
bother with dose Japaneasers. You give me a little help, we 
lick everybody all alone. Rooshia, India, China, Indiana—” 

“Vot about Ethiopia?” 

“Poof, what about Ethiopia? I eat him up like one piece 
of spaghetti three, four years ago. But he’s-a no good. I spit 
him out. Say, speak about spaghetti—you got extra loaf of 
bread? My wife, she’s-a tell me we all out of spaghetti.” 

“TI got no bread, but maybe I could spare you some fish-und- 
sawdust sausage.” 

“Never mind, Adolf. Dis is-a Lent. We give up sawdust for 
Lent. But look-a here, if you can’t send me bread maybe you do 
me one other favor, my old pal Adolf, yes?” 

“Maybe. You want I should send a small army of 2,000,000 
men into Italy, maybe, on a good-will visit?” 

“No, no, no, no! If-a you happen to come through Yugo 
slavia into Albania, from the east, tell-a your soldiers not 
to shoot-a my army in de back, yes, Adolf? They can 
tell-a my brave men from 
the Griks, because’ my 


brave men will be the ones Bs) He 
that threw away their 


guns. Dat’s all, my good-a 
pal. I just call-a you up to Sr 
tell-a you what a swell 


ace eae ae” mueso's STRaTeat~ 


EXHAUSTING THE BRITISH. 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Peace—Not ‘Appeasement’ 

Sir: In the December 6 issue of your 
magazine, David Lawrence wrote an edi- 
torial that should be read, digested and 
acted upon by all Americans—and peoples 
of other countries, too. 

“Peace—Not ‘Appeasement’ ” is a chal- 
lenge to us to do the right thing—the only 
thing that will save the United States from 
war and our civilization from destruction. 
We strive frantically to build up our ma- 
terial defenses, but, unless we strengthen 
the bulwarks of the spirit (by practical 
and concrete action, and the proper atti- 
tude, as suggested by Mr. Lawrence), we 
strive in vain. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


> 99 


J. P. Burier 


Se © © 


On Aid to Uncle Sam 

Sir: I’m for aid to Britain—all of it that 
is possible. But a good thing can go too 
far. After all, Uncle Sam needs part of it 
for himself; and modern equipment, too. 
Why not give Great Britain just a part of 
it, not every bit of it—leaving our own 
shores and troops almost naked from lack 
of proper equipment? 
Hays, Kansas 


JAM. 


* * 


The Unorganized Workers 


Sir:—One reads in your most valuable 
paper that officials of the AFL and the 
CIO are being placed upon various de- 
fense committees to protect the interests 
of organized labor. 

There are about 35,000,000 wage earners 
in the United States, of whom about 12,- 
000,000 belong to the two union organiza- 
tions. Who, therefore, has been named to 
serve upon any of these defense commit- 
tees to protect the interest of the 23,000,- 
000 independent and free American work- 
ers who must pay the bills? 

Old Hickory, Tenn. D. R. Spoonts 


* * * 


Tokyo’s Demands in Oceania 


Sir:—Nippon suggests the cession to 
her of Oceania. Why should not this be 
given serious consideration as a means of 
helping Japan to solve her problems peace- 
ably? I do not say that it should be done, 
but it should be discussed, certain condi- 
tions being attached—certain self-imposed 
controls which otherwise would have to 
be imposed upon Japan by superior might. 

After all, the peoples of the world must 
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live; they have a right to live. Only con- 
trols must be employed with relation to 
the rights of others. 
San Diego, Calif. 


. & 


L. GaviLan 


Amending the Constitution 


Sir:—What this country needs most, 
now that we have a good five-cent cigar, 
is an amendment to the Constitution 
which would legalize the interpretation of 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court, 
but which would bar it from amending 
that document. 


Berlin, Mass. E. H. Fisu 


* + 


Praise for Mr. Willkie 


Sir:—I have been the Republican can- 
didate for Congress on three occasions 
down here in Texas and have watched the 
trend of politics regarding Wendell L. 
Willkie. My opinion is that he has helped 
his chances for leadership of the Republi- 
cans, and, if I don’t miss my guess, he 
will be nominated by both the Democratic 
and Republican parties at the next nomi- 
nating conventions. 

Mr. Willkie is a bigger man, a better 
American than ever before in the eyes of 
the good, solid Americans. He is another 
Teddy and Franklin Roosevelt and an 
Abraham Lincoln for fairness; he is just 
the type of man whom party cannot stop; 
he is bigger than either party; he is an 
American. 


Laredo, Texas. J. A. Sumpson, M.D. 


* * * 


Administering the Draft Act 


Sir:—Draft boards in many sections of 
the country have, we are informed, been 
acting on the sound premise that, while 
these are times of great emergency, we are 
not engaged in actual combat. According- 
ly, they have selected their draftees in the 
spirit of the Selective Service Act. They 
have endeavored to select with care those 
men whose absence will not work hard- 
ships on families and businesses. 

Other boards, as those in Michigan, 
have been told to follow the letter of the 
law: to exempt from immediate call only 
those engaged in actual national defense 
production and who, in their work, are 
not readily replaced. This contravenes the 
regulations (Vol. III, Secs. 351 and 352), 
but is entirely within the act. 

The results are already catastrophic in 
many instances—to small businesses and 
to families. The wide variance in interpre- 
tations of the act is not, as yet, a widely 
noted ailment, but the speeding up of in- 
ductions which is anticipated will evoke 
much criticism, 
Detroit, Mich. Lewis C. Frank, Jr. 
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Just as it has been good form, 
since the clans began, to offer a 
toast with one foot resting on the 
bare oaken table, it is good: form 
today to raise a glass of Teacher’s. 
Good form and good taste; for in 
Teacher’s a host presents one of 
Scotland’s finer whiskies. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


I 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


| SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
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Growing Raw Material Shortages . . . President As 
Naval Strategist... Lend-Lease for Farm Products? 


President Roosevelt is personally di- 
recting U.S. naval policy and strate- 
gy, with no more than technical advice 
from the admirals. 


xk 


The President is more than ever con- 
vinced that Hitler is going to be de- 
feated through his inability to break 
the stranglehold that sea power will 
maintain to bar him from needed sup- 
plies. 


= 8 f 


Henry Morgenthau is torn between a 
desire to raise the immense amount of 
new revenue that must be raised if 
federal finances are to be kept in order 
and a desire not to discourage corpo- 
ration officials and the security mar- 
kets that are depressed by high taxes. 
Result is a wavering tax policy. 


i 


Among the most surprised people in 
Washington are some corporation of- 
ficials now in Government service who 
were predicting only a short time ago 
that there would be plenty of alumi- 
num and steel and other materials to 
meet all demands. Actual shortages 
are appearing even earlier than New 
Dealers had expected. 


* 2? 


Ben Cohen can have the place on the 
SEC now being vacated by Jerome 
Frank, if he wants it on returning 
from his London assignment. Cohen 
drafted the act that created SEC and 
is familiar with its workings. 


xk 


State Department information sug- 
gests that both Hitler and Mussolini 
are having to calm the fears of their 
people over the effect that American 
aid is to have in the war with Britain. 


xk 


Jesse Jones is under increasing pres- 
sure to agree to make loans against 
British-owned securities in this coun- 
try and in Latin America, when and if 
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those securities are put up as collateral 
through the medium of an American 
trust. 


xk 


President Roosevelt was insistent that 
the wealthy British owners of corpora- 
tions operating in the United States 
display their willingness to part with 
those corporations. Now that they 
have shown that willingness to sacri- 
fice U.S. investments in the interest 
of British success, the President is less 
insistent that they be forced to part 
with every last share. 


x «rk 


Every nation in the world, except the 
United States herself, is impressed 
with the latent American strength and 
gets a case of the jitters whenever war 
with this country is thought of. Such 
is information coming through mili- 
tary and naval channels from abroad. 


xk 


Some State Department officials were 
piqued when former Ambassador Bul- 
litt made a speech denouncing Stalin 
and the Soviet Government at the 
same time Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles was carrying on ne- 
gotiations with Soviet Ambassador 
Constantine Oumansky. 


xk 


The President is coming around to 
the view that lend-lease machinery 
should be used to maintain the market 
in Britain for American farm products 
—particularly cotton, tobacco and 
pork products. 


xk * 


White House looks with much favor 
upon the attempts of William Batt, 
business executive and deputy OPM 
production director, to impress busi- 
nessmen with the view that this coun- 
try’s defense effort is only the barest 
beginning to date. 


zane 


Big and growing policy fight in agri- 
culture is between advocates of pres- 






ent farm control programs and advo- 
cates of modified programs that would 
stress aid to low-income farm groups 
of the southern tenant and sharecrop- 
per type. Farm Secretary Wickard is 
trying to steer a middle course. 


x *e* 


Vice President Wallace is finding that 
his job is far from one of leisure as it 
now is working out. The Vice Presi- 
dency is taking on added importance 
as a result of jobs assigned from the 
White House as well as those that 
develop during a legislative session. 


* @ 2 


Labor Secretary Perkins is leaving all 
matters of defense labor policy to 
Sidney Hillman for decision and is 
making available to him the full fa- 
cilities of the Department of Labor. 


2 <2 


Canada and Australia soon are to 
need help from United States in carry- 
ing forward their armament programs, 


xk 


Department of Agriculture officials 
are wondering just what will be the 
function of Eugene B. Casey, of 
Maryland, who recently was named 
by President Roosevelt to be a liaison 
representative on farm matters be- 
tween the White House and the De- 
partment. 


*® & 2 


Labor leaders are saying that the steel 
industry, in going along with the 
Gano Dunn report which recommends 
that existing steel capacity be pooled 
so as to avoid the need for priorities, 
really is following the suggestion made 
some time ago by Philip Murray, 
president of the CIO. 


xk 


U.S. authorities are well aware that 
German officers are in Japan in af 
effort to bolster the Japanese air force, 
molding the air arm of their Far East- 
ern partner along the lines of Hitler's 
Luftwaffe. 
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LEAF floating lazily to earth in a sleeping forest. 
0A Brilliant patches of sunlight stealing across 
deep shadows. 

The tempo of life so patient that change is im- 
perceptible. 

Solitude! 

Today, on that same spot, throbbing crowds, 
eager and determined faces, impatient traffic. Youcan’t 
find a place to park. The pioneer has built a city! 

His achievements sprang of ambition. His goal 
was worth the hard work with crude tools, against 
merciless odds. 

* * * * 

Now a new goal is on the horizon. Industry is 
challenged to reach it. The challenge is accepted. 

America is stepping faster—better ideas, more 
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, you can't find a place to park 


raw materials, more finished products. Science is 
doing its share, laboratories are discovering new 
methods—all in a spirit of determination that will 
fill the world with wonder. Have we not always 
been a nation of workmen, with a confidence in our 
ability to surmount obstacles that only strong men 
would tackle? 
* + + 

People who get results agree that there is no sub- 
stitute for hard work —that recreation and re- 
laxation are staunch partners of prolonged effort. 

In your well-earned leisure, select a beverage 
of moderation. A tall, stately glass of Budweiser is 
a standing invitation to make your moments of 
relaxation complete. 
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MAKE THIS TEST 


DRINK BUDWEISER FOR FIVE DAYS. ON THE 
SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET BEER. YOU 
WILL WANT BUDWEISER’S FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 
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M LLY- 
FINE AS SILK, SA 
ANO PLENTY MMLO- 


“Luckies pay higher prices to get the 
lighter leaf!’’ says Fred Evans, inde- 
pendent tobacco buyer of Danville, Va. 


’ —_ ie O folks who watch the auctions, it’s plain as day 

\ that Luckies go after the lighter, milder leaf— 
and pay higher prices to get it. That’s why most auc- 
tioneers, buyers and warehousemen prefer Luckies: 
I’ve smoked Luckies myself for 14 years!” 

In buying tobacco, you get what you pay for. And 
independent tobacco experts tell you that Luckies 
pay higher prices to get the finer, the lighter, the 
naturally milder leaf. So smoke the smoke tobacco 
experts smoke. Next time, ask for Lucky Strike. 


Copyright 1941, The American Tobaceo Company 
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